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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





NEWS OF 


XCHANGES between the British and French Governments 

on M. Schuman’s proposal for the joint control of the coal 

and steel industries of France, Germany and other countries 

have reached a position which is unfortunate and faintly 
ridiculous. The British Government insists on obtaining further 
information about the plan itself before makirg any declaration 
of support for it. The French Government wants a British state- 
ment of acceptance in principle at once, with discussion of detail to 
follow as soon as possible afterwards. But it must be perfectly 
clear to all concerned that, on the one hand, all the details cannot 
be clarified the French Government at this time, since those 
details will partly depend on what the British Government wants ; 
while on the other hand any favourable pronouncement by the 
British Government on a project which it does not properly under- 
stand would be a statement of only limited importance. So far the 
argument seems to be about nothing in particular. The right course 
is to go straight to the exploratory talks, which both sides want. If 
those talks run into real practical difficulties, as they well may, 
it is unlikely that any preliminary blessing on the enterprise 
pronounced by the British Government will make the difficulties 
worse. In fact if the French Government wants a blessing it had 
better have it. The attitude of the Foreign Office has had the effect 
of putting this country in the wrong in both Paris and Washington 
—a particularly unfortunate happening at this juncture. The most 
important and the most hopeful feature of the Schuman proposal 
is, and has been from the beginning, that it translates international 
co-operation to the field of detailed practice. In such a context 
general pronouncements are reduced to secondary importance. The 
French will gain nothing by insisting on yet one more, and the 
British will lose nothing by providing one. 


by 


Real War in Indo-China 
There was never any reason to apply the term “cold war” to 
A situation which ties up the bulk of the 


events in Indo-China. 

French army and involves, as it has this week, battles in which 
heavy artillery and a full parachute battalion ave engaged, leaves 
no room for fancy expressions with which to disguise the fact of 
War Lt there is any point in the world at which the Communists, 


THE WEEK 


both Russian and Chinese, might be expected to give second place to 
the slow methods of propaganda and subversion and first to direct 
military action, Indo-China is that point. The attack by the Viet 
Minh forces on the frontier post of Dong-khe, which developed 
last week and was only beaten off by the French forces atter sharp 
fighting, seemed to confirm the threats which the Viet Minh radio 
has been putting out for weeks that more serious action was about 
to begin. It is possible that the French and the Viet Nam forces 
will have to face further heavy attacks if they are to hold the line 
of posts along the Chinese border from Cao-bang to the sea. The 
Acheson early in May 
at once if the 
States Viet Nam, 
Acheson's 


French Government made it clear to Mr 
that certain supplies were needed 
independence of the three French Union of 
Cambodia and Laos was to be _ preserved Mr 
statement of May 8th that the United States Government recognised 
the responsibility of France in the area and would provide military 
and economic aid certainly did not come too soon. In fact it hus 
yet to be proved that it did not come too late. The $23,000,000 
of aid, mostly in the form of medical supplies, which is all the 
State Department can dispose of at the moment, certainly will 
not tip the scale. Yet the Truman Administration is going to have 
to fight hard to get more, for this is an election year and the less 
responsible Republicans are already using the promise of Americaa 
intervention in what they represent an old-fashioned colonial 
war as a stick with which to beat their opponents. There could 
hardly be a more dangerous example of the growing tendency to 
American domestic politics. 


essential 


as 


use international issues as pawns In 


No New Jerusalem 

The new plan for Jerusalem which the Israeli Government has 
submitted to the Trusteeship Council differs only in detail from 
the plan submitted to the Assembly last November. The main 
change is that the limited authority conceded to the United Nations 
in Jerusalem would be derived exclusively from the Assembly, and 
not subject to local agreements negotiated on the spot between 
the United Nations and the two interested parties, Israel and Jordan, 
But condemns any idea 
of Trusteeship Council's 


plan, like the old, roundly 


the ind 


as the new 


nternationalising city, is the 
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delegated task is to implement the Assembly's resolution in favour 
of internationalisation, the basis for an agreement ts as far away 
as it ever was. It now appears, however, that the Israeli Govern- 
ment’s objection to internationalisation is based purely on practical 
and not on theoretical considerations. As an alternative to its 
own plan, it declares its willingness to co-operate in the creation 
of an international régime limited to the territory in which the 
Holy Places are most concentrated—that is, the Old City, all of 
which now falls within the Jordanian lines. Since Jordan will cer- 
tainly have nothing to do with this or any similar project, the offer 
may sound a fairly safe one, but it largely invalidates the doctrinal 
objections to internationalisation—disfranchisement of the popula- 
tion and so on——which Israel always advances when the project 
affects any of the areas which it controls itself. The fact is that 
Jerusalem is not readily divisible into holy and secular regions, 
either economically, geographically or even architecturally In 
treating the city and its environs as an indivisible unit the Assembly 
was not being unreasonable. The new Israeli plan does nothing to 
bridge the guif between the two opposing points of view. Most 
people and most governments think of Jerusalem as a unique city 
Israel thinks of it primarily as the 


set from all others; 


capital of a State. 


apart 


Wage Inflation ? 
The 
which, this year as last vear, has temporarily swamped the larger 


to be 


wave of optimism about the country’s economic prospects 


ul grimmer realities of the long-term situation seems 


sing the spirits of trade unionists. It now remains to be seen 


whether the country is in for a series of isolated special demands 
in the next few months or whether the whole dam of wage restraint 
to break. The list of demands in abeyance is in any case 
formidable, and the barries flimsy that 
the General Council of the Trades Union Congress is considering 


That must mean letting some 


s about 
of restraint policy ts so 
means of making it more flexible 
claims through. It might not be a disastrous move if only it were 
possible to isolate the demands which are based on reason and 
many of the claims made on behalf of lower-paid workers 
for and to meet those demands while leaving the main 
part of the wage structure unaltered. But it is almost impossible 
to break through the prejudice against the narrowing of wage 
differences between grades. The National Union of Mineworkers 
may conceivably succeed in its attempt to get 12s. 6d a week extra 
for 400,000 lower-paid miners, if only because the higher-paid 
miners have already secured so much. But it is unlikely that the 
decision of the Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and 
Fireme. to claim a wage-increase for its members can be kept in 
a watertight compartment. The National Union of Railwaymen 
could readily seize upon this opportunity to revive the demands for 
an all-round rise, which failed last year partly through the unwilling- 
ness of the A.S.L.E.F. to come in. If a movement started on this 
scale it is difficult to see how the T.U.C. could stop it, in view of 
the doubts of the rank and file about the wage restraint policy 
as a whole and the slow climb of the cost of living towards the 
point at which, under the very terms of the standstill agreement, 
restraint is no longer possible. 


pustice 


imstance 


Petrol Freed 

The Government has done what it said could not be done, the 
number of cars on the road during the Whitsun week-end con- 
stituted a record, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, having 
providently increased the tax on petrol by 9d. a gallon a month 
or so in advance, will find his Budget balance substantially increased 
and is not likely to suffer seriously from lack of advice as to how 
the windfall should be expended. When a Government, having 
been urged continuously by the Opposition to something, 
finally does it, should emphasis be laid on its earlier recalcitrance 
or its subsequent surrender? The answer, in this case at any 
rate, is that surrender is not the appropriate word, for it looks 
as though Mr. Noel-Baker had been able to secure a universally 
substantially less considerable expenditure of 


do 


result at a 


desired 
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dollars than earlier negotiations had suggested would be Possible 
Whether his success is to be attributed partly to good luck (in th 
changed attitude of the American oil companies) or wholly to 2004 
management, he is to be congratulated on so quick}, Signalising 
his occupancy of his new post by a decision so popular and 
beneficial. But for one recent manifestation there is no eXcuse 
When Mr. Churchill during the General Election suggested in a 
perfectly reasonable and temperate way that the end of petrol 
rationing should be possible he was assailed from every conceivable 
‘Labour quarter, not merely as trying to score an election point byt 
as ignoring all realities and proposing the palpably impossible. That 


was in February. Petrol-rationing was abolished in May. What 
Mr. Churchill declared possible was proved possible. He never 


suggested that it should be done without previous negotiation and 
by a stroke of the pen. Would it have been done at all if the 


Government had retained its 200 majority ? 


Reaching the Russians 
One of the by-products of the Foreign Ministers’ meeting jp 
London is understood to have been a review of the means by which 


the Western attempt to make their point of view 
known behind the Iron Curtain, and in particular in Russia. Two 


Powers can 


methods of propaganda are available; the first is by means of 
printed material and the second is by broadcasts. Of the two 
only the second offers much hope. That the Russians feat the 
effect of outside thoughts on a population unaccustomed to 
independent thinking is obvious from the efforts (mainly successful) 
which they have made to jam Russian-language broadcasts from 
British and American stations Apparently, however, the two 


with the costly struggle to overcome 
and 


Governments intend to go « 

jamming, which implies the 
transmitters and almost 
battle. Russia is miserably equipped with suitable receiving-sets, 
and most of them are not privately owned. From time to time, 
maybe, Ivan Ivanovitch will twiddle the knob of the communal 
set and hear the insidious whisper of an alien idea. If he does, 
he will probably be profoundly shocked ; if he is not shocked, he 
will probably be arrested. Broadcasting to the satellite countries 
is another matter. Here the technique of clandestine listening is 
more established, reception on the whole easier and counter 
measures less advanced. But it is doubtful whether the huge sums 
spent on broadcasting to Russia pay any worth-while dividends. 


use of more higher-powered 


continuous programmes. It is a losing 


Parental Delinquents 


Most parents have a fairly clear mental picture of the ideal 
school : all teachers have a very definite picture of the ideal parent 
—an efficient, kindly agency, which despatches children at the right 
time in the right clothes and with the right equipment to the right 
place each morning, and welcomes them back at night with 
wholesome food and no less wholesome counsel. The National 
Association of Head Teachers, which ought to know, believes that 
the best breed of parent is disappearing, largely because mothers are 
deserting their homes for work outside. It is children from these 
homes, said one of the speakers at the Association’s conference this 
week, “ who arrive late for school, who are untidy, forget ther 
dinner-money and are generally the most unsatisfactory.’ But» 
fact the “ working mother™ is an imprecise concept. A mother 
who spends all her days in the home and has six children to look 
after may be a less effective guardian than a mother of two 
children who deposits one at a nursery school and the other ata 
Council school on her way out to work and divides the evening 
between their care and the other household duties. Overwork m 
the home is unfortunately still the rule rather than the exception, 
but even without washing machines it is presumably less common 
than it used to be. A mother who goes out to work because she 
enjoys the company which it brings may, perhaps, fall into the 
category of “bad parent,” but presumably she would be in this 
category anyway. And in fact most working mothers do a jo 
because they have been encouraged to see in this a contribution 
of national value. 
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THE SPIRIT 


E have before us,” said General Marshall at Arlington 
National Cemetery on Tuesday, “the greatest task 
ever faced by any generation of men in the preserva- 
tion of peace.” The greatest task ever faced by any generation of 
men. This is high language, but the former Secretary of State 
is not a man who bandies words lightly. He knows better than 
most men what the state of the world is, for, though out of office, 
he has access to information which most men have not. And 
he sees the balance between peace and war so perilously poised 
that at any moment it may tilt tragically the wrong way. Mr. 
Dean Acheson, in his comprehensive speech to Congress on 
Wednesday, painted much the same picture. These are 
sobering thoughts. So are the thoughts inspired by the descrip- 
tion by a Berlin correspondent on another page of the 
Whitsuntide Communist rally in that city. It is not that there 
was disturbance. The manifestation was perfectly peaceful, 
thanks, no doubt, to precautions in Western Berlin which led 
the earlier threat of the seizure of the whole city to be abandoned. 
But those endless marching columns of uniformed youth were 
alarmingly suggestive, and the success of the effort to give the 
so-called Free German Youth self-consciousness and a corporate 
sense and to promote common recreations and a common 
political outlook points to,the production at no distant date of 
a disciplined political fofce disastrously reminiscent of Hitler’s 
Brownshirts. Russia works systematically and methodically. 
She does not want to wage war herself if she can find someone 
else to do it for her. In Czechoslovakia the coup was brought 
off by native Communists. It is true that there were Russian 
troops in reserve in case they were needed, but Russia had laid 
her plans so skilfully that in fact they were not needed. More 
than once Russia has seemed to be directing a military threat 
against the Yugoslav frontiers, but she has never made it good. 
A German civil war would suit her purposes admirably, and 
if the indoctrination she is applying so assiduously succeeds 
such a conflict is by no means impossible. 
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What is to be the answer to these Eastern Zone tactics? To 
interfere with them is impracticable ; east of the Iron Curtain 
Russia is supreme. In a celebrated article a couple of years ago 
an able State Department official expressed the view that for 
America, and by implication for the rest of the Allies, the right 
course was to watch Russia’s attempted progress everywhere, and 
everywhere put barriers across her path. There is something 
to be said for that. The policy is actually being adopted in 
certain regions, like Indo-China. In China itself the policy failed 
calamitously, so far as it was ever applied on any adequate scale. 
In Greece, on the other hand, it has succeeded. But plainly such 
a policy will in itself not suffice. General Marshall took a far 
wider view when he insisted on Tuesday that “ peace should be 
a dynamic force and not a negative condition—merely the 
absence of armed hostilities. We should support to the full 
every existing instrument for the building of a more stable world.” 
But it is one thing to accept and applaud that doctrine, and quite 
another to discover how to apply it effectively. Something, no 
doubt, is being done. The United Nations at least still exists, 
even if in present circumstances there is small temptation to put 
it much higher than that. Its Secretary-General has been to 
Moscow and come back apparently satisfied that at least no 
doors are closed ; but it is of no very great use for them to be 
open if nothing ever passes through them. Mr. Lie may have 
better news than that, and good reasons for keeping his own 


counsel for the moment. But there is no justification for 


we_ibaa 
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assuming more till we hear more. Mr. Gunnar Myrdal, the 
secretary of the United Nations Economic Commission for 
Europe, has also been to Moscow and brought back something 
a littke more concrete than Mr. Lie has so far claimed to be 
entrusted with. He has been discussing there a multilateral 
European grain agreement and found a favourable reception 
for the proposal; Russia moreover, is attending the E.C.E. 
conference (there being no Chinese member to cause trouble). 
At the same time timber negotiations of no very great magnitude 
in themselves are in progress between Russia and Britain. Such 
functional co-operation could open the way to something better. 

But still there is the problem of the marching youths. Why 
do they do it? What is it that inspires them? Is there no 
counter-inspiration to be devised ? They do it partly because 
they like organisation and they like uniform. The Nazis knew 
that and so do the Communists. The Headmaster of Eton has 
just been speaking of the appeal of the “ gang-spirit ” here as an 
element in juvenile crime; the gang-spirit has been fostered 
into something formidable in East Germany today. And of 
course the nationalist instinct is played on assiduously, with a 
lying propaganda ceaselessly at work representing Britain and 
America not merely as potential but as actually menacing 
About all that, as has been said already, nothing 
can be done. But is nothing to be done this side of the Iron 
Curtain either? Are the youth of West Germany to be left 
perplexed and anchorless, owning no leadership, animated by 
no ideal, attracted openly or secretly by the blue-shirt demon- 
strations in the east ? That it may be said, with partial but only 
partial truth, is West Germany’s affair and not ours. But there 
is one important fact here to consider. Surprisingly or not, there 
is good reason to conclude that the one appeal that is effective 
with the Western German youth is the European idea. Germany 
has been defeated, desolated, to some extent ostracised, but 
here is the promise of a larger society, in which citizens of all 
countries are equal and Germany will have her rightful place 
with the rest. There is some inspiration in that, something to 
work and live for. Has that vision substance ? Is the European 
idea taking shape outside Germany ? Is there anything tangible 
and sufficiently impressive to inspire Germans of the coming 
generation? Do the various organisations like the O.E.E.C., 
of which Germany is a member, and the Council of Europe, 
with which it is hoped she will soon be associated, embody a 
moral force which ignores frontiers and creates the spirit of an 
embracing citizenship ? 

The answer to these questions is not negative. Consciousness 
of the need for stability and confidence and peace is universal. 
Stability throughout Western Europe exists ; so does a reasonable 
and increasing measure of prosperity. But confidence is of 
slow growth, and no military security has been achieved. And 
the first and essential necessity is unity—not political, except 
incidentally, but spiritual. Mistrust must be dispelled. Common 
aims must be pursued in common. Opportunities for construc- 
tive action must be swiftly seized. That is why the chilling 
caution of the British Government over the Schuman proposals 
is so deplorably depressing. Of course this country cannot be 
committed to details without full discussion, and in such a 
matter the basic principle cannot be completely divorced from 
the details. But to meet an imaginative and intensely hopeful 
attempt to solve a basic European problem with the unimagina- 
tive reserve that Whitehall has displayed is to damp enthusiasms 
which had real value and were in no danger of losing touch 


ageressors. 
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with reason. The creation of a European movement and a 
European spirit can and should be effected only within a 
larger framework ; the that have bound the United 
States and Canada so closely to this continent must never 
be loosened. But if Eastern Europe is to acquiesce, if 
only temporarily, in subjection to a semi-Asiatic Power it is 
essential that the real Europe should demonstrate unmistakably 
its unity, its self-consciousness, its resolution and its moral force. 
Let the youth of Eastern Europe see the Russian ideal and the 
western and choose between them. It is not the particular 


ties 
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political form that European unity may take that matters, but 
spirit that underlies it. It is time another appeal to that spig 
was made, and there is perhaps only one man living who coy) 
make it. The consequences that have flowed from Mr. Churchilf 
Zurich speech in 1946 are incalculable, in the sense that the 
cannot be fully calculated yet. It is time that that voice spok: 
again. The moment is ripe. An audience is waiting Sparks are 
ready to be kindled. In Germany the man whose single purpog 
was the overthrow of Nazism stands out above all other English. 
men today. Let him give a new message to Europe. - 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HERE is something just a little pathetic about the auto- 

biographical articles by the Duke of Windsor which the 

Sunday Express is publishing. There are few people who 
will not regret that a former King of England should see fit to 
figure with this prominence in the columns of the popular Sunday 
Press. His motive for doing it must be a matter of speculation. 
He explained last Sunday that “as the vears went by, and error 
and supposition multiplied, 1t became more and more plain that 
it was my duty to put down the facts as | know them.” It may 
have been his duty to put them down; it was certainly no part 
of his duty to publish them in the Sunda If he had 
put them in book form any publishet have welcomed 
them, and salient passages would have quoted by every 
paper in the Kingdom. But in fact there is no case for the 
correction of alleged errors and suppositions. The Duke of Windsor 
is not a subject of public discussion today. The unhappy events of 
1936 belong to history, and no responsible person wants to disinter 
them. An ill situation turned out unbelievably well, and there it 
may be left. Nothing could be more deplorable than that the 
whole story of the abdication should be dragged up again afte 
iany of the persons, Lord Baldwin and Archbishop Lang, 
principally concerned in it are dead and silent. But we are apparently 
to have it all. 


Express. 
vould 


been 


like 


a * * . 

I hope this country realises what it is in for if the Labour Party 
remains in power and some of its members have their way. A Leit- 
Wing weekly which reckons to speak with some authority on Labour 
policy had this to say last week : 

“ Its [the Labour Party's] duty is to stimulate the trade unions 
and the Co-ops into the revolutionary changes in their own 
structure without which Socialism’s next step cannot be taken, 
while simultaneously solving its own special political problem 
—how to plan the private sector of the economy, now war-time 
scarcity has disappeared.” 

So this is‘Labour’s special political problem—* to plan the private 
sector of the economy “—to ensure that concerns like Unilever or 
Courtaulds or LC.I. or Stewarts and Lloyds, to say nothing of tens 
of thousands of smaller enterprises, shall conduct their business not 
in the way experience has shown to be best, but in the way some 
academic planner ordains. “ The man in Whitehall knows best.” 
What becomes now of Mr. Morrison’s claim that 80 per cent. of 
the industry of the country remains in private hands? It remains 
there, I suppose, so long as the hands are guided by Mr. Harold 
Wilson or Mr. Strauss or even the genial Mr. Stokes. No doubt 
many sober Labour leaders would repudiate this doctrine, but it is 
well to realise that the planning of “the private sector of the 
economy ™ is what one wing of the party at least is out for. You 
have been warned. 
. * . * 

The case of the sentry Gordon Limsell, of the Black Watch, who 
was sentenced to death by a court-martial for the murder of a 
German whom he shot after challenge when on duty, is strange 
and distressing. There was a strong recommendation to mercy, and 
it can hardly be believed that the sentence will be carried out. But 
there is another and less tragic aspect of the affair that has its 
interest. The Daily Express has published a letter which Linsell, 


who is 23. wrote to his parents. It is full of passages like this: 


“ Wel, Dad, I have got to tel you why I am in this guard. 
room. Wel, | am in for Murder, as I have kiled a Ger 
Copper. . I mite get it cut down to manslaughter.” 

Is this typical of the spelling of the average National Servicemap, 
who has presumably had nine years’ education? Or is there some. 
thing peculiar to this case, as the repeated failure over th 
double L might suggest? Strangely enough words like “ guard 
room” and “manslaughter” are spelt accurately. 

* * . * 

What The Times, in an interesting article on part of the scrol! 
discovered near the Dead Sea in 1947, describes as “ new light on 
Habakkuk ” seems to be no more than a further addition to the 
various interpretations that have been put on the writings of that 
enigmatic minor prophet The Book of Habakkuk consists 
only three chapters, and the third is commonly regarded as ; 
separate composition by a different author. Habakkuk is general 
supposed to have been written about 600 B.c., and it is assumed 
that when the author spoke of Chaldeans as about to descend o 
Jerusalem he meant Chaldeans. On this showing the _prophe 
was predicting immediately imminent events, which in fact took 
place. But the commentary on Habakkuk found among the scrolk 
leaps some five hundred centuries and applies the prophecies | 
events in Juda in the first century B.c. What is not clear i 
whether Habakkuk himself is to be moved likewise into the fir 
century. If so his book would be much the latest in date of th 
writings included in the Old Testament. 

. * . . 

The name Chicksands caught my eye in a daily paper on Tuesd: 
(in connection with a sad drowning accident). It is a very smal 
villag: in Bedfordshire, and probably thousands of people, like 
myself, have never heard of it before except in one connection 
Chicksands was the home of Dorothy Osborne (who married Si 
William Temple, Swift's patron, and is buried in Westminster Abbe; 
writer of some of the most charming love-letters in the Englist 
language. Lord David Cecil gives her a place beside Gray in ii 
Two Quiet Lives and so calls deserved attention to a collection ¢ 
letters that were only published for the first time (apart froz 
extracts) in 1888, more than two hundred years after they wer 
written. It is hard to think of a heroine in fiction who could stan 
beside Dorothy Osborne as her letters reveal her. 

* * * 


Who is the most famous living American? You thought Truma 
or Eisenhower or even Dean Acheson? Ridiculous. There cou 
be only one answer, and the Daily Worker gives it—Paul Robes 
The result, | suppose, of living in a little closed backyard with oa) 
Communists inside, it till you get blind to the existence of anyon 
who is just normal. But newspapers need to look over the backyatt 
wall occasionally. The Daily Worker rarely does that, which 4 
perhaps the reason why it has to announce that its circulation 8 
falling and to issue an urgent S.O.S. 

* . * * 

It is announced that some Russians are training in the Caucast 
for the ascent of Mount Everest. Will they get to the summit ? Quit 
unquestionably they will. Who is to prove that they did not-* 
anyone should contemplate anything so dastardly ? JANUS. 
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Whitsun in Berlin 


By MARK ARNOLD-FORSTER 
Berlin, May 30th 


HIS sixth post-war Whitsun was the first occasion on which 

Berlirers and the world in general have been able to judge 

the effect of five years’ Communist education on the youth 
of Eastern Germany. In themselves the results were impressive 
enough, but it was their similarity to those achieved by Hitler 
vhich was startling. All last Sunday history was repeating itself 
1s the columns marched and sang their way along the shattered 
leneth of Unter den Linden, into the brand-new “ Stadium Walter 
Ulbricht,” across the “ Ernst Thaelmann Platz” or back down the 
“Stalinallee ” to their quarters in the eastern suburbs. For the 
first time 500,000 members of the Free German Youth came to town 
from all over the Soviet zone to demonstrate that, in five years, 


Russian system of political education has succeeded just as 


the 
Their 


easily as Hitler's very similar system succeeded in the 1930s. 
Whitsun rally must have convinced the most sceptical observer 
that the Free German Youth Movement is one of the biggest and 
most promising foreign political investments that the Russians are 
ever likely to make. On the other hand it is equally clear that the 
firmness of the West Berlin authorities, the Berliners’ stoical attitude 
to politics and the presence of Allied troops in the western sectors 
effectively deterred the Communists from keeping their promise to 
~ capture all Berlin.” The Free German Youth did not invade the 
western sectors, they did not “ conquer Berlin” and, above all, they 
failed to “ teach the warmongers a lesson unprecedented in German 
history.” 

The real lesson of the rally has many precedents in Germany. 
Once again, a uniform, martial music, and the German desire to 
belong to a community, however strictly regimented, has enabled 

ruthless Government to command the absolute obedience of 
German youth. The ceremonies enacted in the Soviet sector, and 
Sunday's parade in particular, showed that the Communists have 
managed to inspire nearly 2,000,000 German children with a faith 
in the Soviet Union, Communism and the East German Govern- 
ment which cannot easily be shaken. The Free German Youth 
enjoyed their Whitsun not because they were the centre of attraction 
but because they thought that they were making history. They 
marched behind their bands cheerfully but with a purpose. Their 
military bearing may have been inferior to that of the Hifler Youth 
but their conception of what they were about was clearer and their 
youthful ideas on politics were more advanced. 


When Wilhelm Pieck, President of the East German Republic, 
opened the rally on May 29th many people were shocked and others 
may have been surprised, to hear him warning little boys and girls 
between 8 and 12 years old to beware of “reactionary church 
dignitaries” who attack the Free German Youth because “ the 
schools base their teaching on dialectical materialism.” Besides 
attacking the churches Herr Pieck took care to remind his young 
and adoring audience of the horrors which most of them experienced 
during the war. He said that they must never forget the bombs 
which killed their relatives because each bomb had earned a lot 
of money for someone in Britain or America. “ The same people,” 
he told his youthful audience, “are threatening you again.” 

To the eight-year-old, ten-year-old and twelve-year-old boys and 
girls who listened to these words, their President's theme was 
familiar rather than shocking. Wilhelm Pieck was only repeating, 
in a memorable fashion, what they knew already. To them his 
Speech was the last of a long series of “ indoctrinations,” a series 
which began five years ago. The Free German Youth Movement 
was first planned in Moscow during the war. The Russians and 
the local German emigrés decided then and there upon a plan to 
cuminate Nazi ideas from the minds of young Germans and to 
substitute a belief in Communism. As soon as possible the plan 
was executed. In 1945 the Russians decreed the establishment 
the Soviet zone of “non-party youth committees.” 


throughout 
inese committees were dominated from the start by Communists. 


ine committees themselves were controlled by the so-called Central 
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Youth Committee in Berlin, which consisted almost entirely of 
faithful Communists, most of them trained in Moscow. In 1946 
the committees were transformed into the so-called Free German 
Youth Movement, which became the only youth organisation in the 
whole of the Soviet zone. Like its predecessor, the Central Youth 
Committee, the Central Council of the Free German Youth has 
always exercised rigid control over all the local branches. 

The Council pays the closest attention to what is called “ uniform 
indoctrination.” The indoctrination programme is considered to 
be the most important of the movement's many functions and 
activities. It is controllled exclusively by the Central Council itself. 
In its “ Directive on Ideological Re-inforcement” of October 17th, 
1949, the Berlin Central Council decreed that “once a fortnight 
each district committee must be indoctrinated. The curriculum has 
been drawn up“by the Central Council and will be forwarded to 
the districts. [he lecturers for this indoctrination will be 
appointed exclusively by the executive. . . . The executive will send 
a list of the necessary books approved by the second meeting of the 
Central Council.” The Communists argue that this kind of educa- 
tion is bound to produce a given annual quota of enthusiastic 
party members. They calculate that the process must inevitably 
give them a genuine majority by 1970. 

it should not be supposed, however, that the Free German Youth 
is a mere machine for making Germans into Communists. The 
Russians think that it ought to be possible to accelerate what is, in 
faci, an arithmetical progression. They also think it essential 
that the movement should retain its original momentum, and 
believe that the East German Republic needs its younger 
generation’s energy not in 1970 but now. For this reason the 
movement has been encouraged, these last twelve months, to 
further its members’ interests as rapidly as possible. Its methods 
of doing so are peculiar to the People’s Democracies, and are 
designed to reflect the greatest possible credit on the movement 
itself and on Communist members of the East German Govern- 
ment. From time to time the Free German Youth have asked 
the Deputy Prime Minister responsible for the country’s youth, 
Herr Walter Ulbricht, to do his best on their behalf; and Herr 
Ulbricht, one of Stalin’s most faithful adherents, has always made 
the appropriate gesture. In this way the young people of eastern 
Germany have been granted the right to vote at the age of 
eighteen as well as the “right to work, education, recreation, 
happiness apd a share in the administration and the nation’s 
economy.” (Recently, too, they have been granted the right to 
build and fly their own gliders.) 

rhe full effect of all these measures will not be felt for some 
years. All the same, they already provide the Communist leaders 
in eastern Germany as well as the Russians with the soundest 
possible kind of insurance for the future of their new State. The 
Free German Youth will purify as it renews. Unlike any other 
Communist Party outside Russia, the east German “ Socialist 
Unity Party ” will one day consist of people trained, in effect, by 
the Russians themselves. At the moment, as the Russians know, 
there are far too many potential rebels in its ranks. Like the 
faithful German Communists, the Russians have always realised 
that the Socialist Unity Party was bound to be an unsatisfactory 
instrument of Marshal Stalin’s policies in Germany. It was formed 
in 1946 in order to deal with an emergency, and, unless it can be 
purified, is bound to cause the Communists anxiety if nothing 
They only agreed to its creation because they could see 


worse. 
no other way of silencing the Social Democrats’ determined 
opposition. When it was founded on May Ist, 1946, the party 


consisted of 550,000 Social Democrats and 571,000 Communists 
Since then the Communists have gained control, but they realise 
that former Social Democrats are unreliable allies at the best of 
times. The Russians calculate that the Social Democrats will all 
be dead by 1970. and that, by then, their places in the party will 
have been filled by former members of the Free German Youth 
The Russians’ calculations are depressing. They show, as General 
Taylor, the American Commandant, said on Monday, that the 
Whitsun rally of the Free German Youth “was only one episode 
in the struggle for Berlin to which the Communists are committed.” 
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Nationalisation: An 
Interim Verdict—I 


By OSCAR R. HOBSON 


HE time seems ripe to attempt some sort of judgement on 

the success of the Labour Party’s industrial nationalisation 

policy. It seems ripe, first, because, as the Party is very 
ready to boast, the 1945 nationalisation programme was punctually 
and fully implemented in the scheduled five years; and, secondly, 
because, as it appears, the Labour Party contemplates little or no 
further extension of nationalisation in the coming years. “ The 
greatest weakness of British Socialism,” wrote the New Statesman 
and Nation a week or two ago, “ has been its facile identification 
of socialisation with nationalisation,” and, a little later, “ Further 
nationalisation of whole industries is irrelevant to the task of the 
next five years.” This looks like a plea of guilty to the charge 
that nationalisation has been a disastrous failure, and the qualifica- 
tion appended by the New Statesman, “ once steel and water have 
been taken over,” looks like a mere wanton aggravation of the 
original offence. 

But let us ignore this plea and 
when the prisoner has pleaded guilty, that a plea of “ not guilty 
be substituted—let us try to look dispassionately at the experience 
to date of the industries of which ownership by the State has 
been acquired in the past five years. The verdict, of course, can 
only be of an interim nature, because the time which has elapsed 
since even the earlier “take-over days” is short. And since the 
first two nationalisations, the Bank of England and the Airways, 
are of a definitely “ special character, while the last two (apart 
from steel, which still hangs in the balance) are too recent for 
judgement, we shall have to concern ourselves mainly with two 
industries only, namely, the coal mines and the transport system— 
in particular the railways. 

First, however, it seéms proper to confront, as it were, the 
nationalised corporations with the idealised prototypes which their 
sponsors had produced in imagination, and to consider in a general 
way how they measure up to them. This I am proposing to do in 
this article, and then in two subsequent articles to narrow the 
scrutiny down to coal and railways and say something in detail 
of the defects from specification which their working seems tc 
have revealed. 

Well, now, about this idealised prototype—what sort of * per- 
formance” was it designed to give? What the for 
nationalisation” ? Originally the case rested mainly on the public’s 
widespread fear of monopoly. Monopolies exploited the public, 
and their sheltered state tended to make them inefficient. Therefore 
they must be taken from private and handed over to public owner- 
ship.. That would deal with the exploitation trouble, for obviously 
the public would not wish to exploit itself, while since a public 
corporation would not be under the necessity of making profits it 
would be able to lower the sale-prices of the goods or services it 
produced. Then the definition of monopoly came in this context 
to be extended. It was no longer only national monopolies like 
railways or electricity which must be nationalised, but all potential 
monopolies as well, i.e., industries which might become monopolies 
in war-time or might be created monopolies for full employment 
purposes by the State itself—in other words, key industries like 
steel and, as some would say, cement and chemicals. Such indus- 
tries ought not to be left to the “hazards” of private- enterprise. 
“ Tightly organised private monopolies which allow high profits to 
be made” must cease to exist. The “ profit motive must not be 
allowed to govern the destinies of large groups of workers, and the 
workers themselves must be given a larger say in the running of the 
industries in which they were engaged. 

How far has nationalisation been successful in living up to these 
aims? As regards some of them it has clearly been so far very 
unsuccessful. The workers do not feel that they have derived 
advantage from becoming part owners of the enterprises in which 
they work. Rather the contrary. They feel that the “ boss” has 
become even more remote. There has been more trouble in the coal 
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mines and on the railways than in private industry. By bs 
nationalised industry proved itself, as the Labour Party said the 
it would, more “ efficient * than when it was in private Ownership 
Only a few perfervid partisans would affirm that it has. Op the 
contrary it is now admitted, implicitly or explicitly, by mam 
Socialists that nationalisation as so far practised has revealed impor. 
tant weaknesses which will have to be remedied by Parliament. The 
main weaknesses are those which opponents of NatiOnalisatiog 
generally prophesied that nationalisation would bring in its tris 
namely bureaucratisation or, which comes to much the same thing 
neglect of the profit-test, and over-centralisation. 

These, it is important to note, are different defects, though 
doubt interconnected. One is a defect of administrative structyp 
and the other is a defect of motive or “atmosphere.” You cay 
have over-centralisation in private business, with all the attenday 
consequences of multiplication of forms and statistics and delay jp 
arriving at decisions ; but you can hardiy have neglect of the profit 
test in private business. On the other hand, over-centralisation js 
not a necessary concomitant of large-scale business. The larges 
industrial company in America, namely General Motors, and th 
largest in Great Britain, namely Imperial Chemical Industries, hay 
studiously avoided over-centralised structures, and owe much of 
their commercial success to that fact. General Motors, which lay 
year made an operating profit of nearly £500,000,000, gives a wik 
measure of autonomy, and even the liberty of competing with on 
another for their materials, to its various “ divisions.” L.C.1 als 
is Organised into about fifteen separate “ divisions,” each with jts 
own board of directors. In so far as the authors of nationalisation 
have over-centralised their undertakings because they thought th 
scale of their operations made it imperative to do so, they have 
been acting on mistaken beliefs, and they or someone else will hav 
to try and correct their mistakes. 

The other great defect of the nationalised industries is mor 
cardinal and will be more difficult to remedy. It is all very we 
to sneer at the profit motive as unworthy of the modern generation 
or the Welfare State, but you have got to put something in its place 
And the trouble about nationalised industry is that it has not found 
anything effective to put in its place. The “ public interest” whict 
in effect, is what the nationalising Acts enjoin the various corpora 
tions to pursue, is far too vague a concept. It is apt to mean quit 
different things to different people. The workers and their repre 
sentatives on the administering boards naturally interpret it a 
meaning that labour shall receive improved pay and conditions 
production members of boards are persuaded that it means that 
they must pursue technical efficiency at all costs, and so on. Ti 
reconcile and knit together these conflicting aims and aspirations 
the statutory financial precept placed upon the boards that the 
shall arrange their charges to cover their expenditure “ taking one 
year with another” or “on an average of good and bad years, 
has not proved sufficiently specific and mandatory. And _ the 
“ Consumers’ Councils ” set up by most of the Acts have, as always 
proved ineffective. 

What, then, is to be done to remedy this state of affairs? This 
is a matter which vitally concerns all political parties, in so far @ 
neither of the opposition parties proposes to denationalise the indus 
tries (other than steel) which have as yet been nationalised. | 
general terms what has to be done, of course, is to decentralis 
administration in such a way that matters of current operation att 
settled at the lower levels and only questions of broad _ principle 
come up to the top level for decision. The Civil Service atmospher 
which pervades the Coal Board and the Transport Commission has 
got to be got rid of or severely diluted, and something like th 
commercial spirit of private enterprise has got to be-+restored 

Nobody, so far as I know, has called in question the competence 
or complete devotion to duty of the members or officials of the 
nationalised boards. But it is a tragedy of their situation that the 
more efficient they are, according to their lights and the principles 
they are following, the more inefficient the enterprise they serve 's 
likely to be. If the mines or the railways or the electricity or ga’ 
systems are to be run on the assumption that the principles of thei 
operation are to be those of civil government, complete equality 
treatment in like cases, strict adherence to precedent, complet 
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documentation, mature consideration before action, then I am 
content to believe that not a form or a statistic too much is now 
used. The etfect, nevertheless, is disastrous. Decision is slowed 
up, responsibility 1s dispersed, the workers feel frustrated and the 


public 1s disgruntled. 


The Good-Looking Facts 


By ROBERT W AITHMAN 
p Washineton. 

HE one contemporary crime which everybody in America, 

from soda jerker to Cabinet Minister, is instantly able to 

recognise and instantly willing to denounce is the crime 
of wishful thinking. Millions of oratorical and editorial words 
in Press and radio have warned of it for so long and so con- 
sistently that people are on the look out for it, ready to pounce 
upon it whenever it appears. With little or no doubt this comes 
under the heading of Good Things. We should be in a con- 
siderable mess if the opposite were true, and American opinion 
were firmly convinced that all was well in the world, and there 
was no need to make any effort to change any of the prevailing 
conditions. But the drive against wishful thinking has thrown up 
some by-products, not all of which can be hailed with pleasure. 
One of them is that, as Mr. Archibaid MacLeish has lately pointed 
out, a great many Americans are inclined not to identify a fact 
as a fact unless it is an ugly fact. 

The leading identifiers of ugly facts, among whom are some of 
the most widely-read columnists and radio commentators in the 
United States, have not lacked the raw material to work with ; 
and it seems likely that ugly facts will continue to be in plentiful 
supply for years to come. The subversive doctrine to which I am 
now helping to give furtive publicity holds that it is possible for 
ugly facts and good-looking facts to exist simultaneously. When 
they do people are often genuinely scared of the good-looking 
facts. There is a discernible tendency in America now to shy 
away from them, as though they were planted by the devil, like 
the blondes whom gentlemen prefer, for the purpose of man’s 
undoing. Indeed, it requires a great deal less courage in America 
now publicly to approach a good-looking blonde than is needed 
publicly to approach a good-looking fact. A few of the highest 
officials in the United States have demonstrated from time to time 
that they are possessed of the courage to speak cheerfully. The 
drubbing they have almost invariably received from the Press 
after each demonstration has probably frightened many a less 
determined man who had himself been secretly planning to say 
a few encouraging words. Among those who are still not afraid 
to refer to the good-looking facts, and to base optimistic opinions 
on them, are President Truman and Mr. Paul Hoffman, the 
Marshall Plan Administrator. 

President Truman was not afraid to tell the plain people of the 
American West and North-West who gathered around the platform 
of his touring. train earlier last month that he had very good 
information on what was going on at home and abroad, and that 
on the strength of it he believed that peace could be maintained 
and that America might well be on the threshold of an era which 
would make the last fifty years look like the Middle Ages. Mr. 
Hoffman was not afraid to say, also last month, to the unsenti- 
mental business-men who make up the principal membership of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce that /is observations 
led him to the belief that the power of the present Russian 
dictatorship would not be passed on to a successor without a period 
of great turbulence, during which the satellite States would break 
away, thus laying the foundation for the crack-up of the dictator- 
ship and “an enduring peace, a peace based on freedom and 
justice.” Mr. Hoffman has further been saying: “We have been 
winning in Europe during the last two years,” and has been 
producing some of the best-looking facts at present obtainable to 
support this general thesis. Some Americans, and some members 
of Congress among them, are inclined to brush aside Mr. Hoffman’s 
the that industrial production in Western 
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Europe is now 20 per cent. above pre-war levels, and the fact 
that with decent crops this year agricultural production will be 
well ahead of what it was in 1938) on the ground that he is putting 
up the best case he can to secure more funds for the Marshall 
Plan. That is true, of but it is also true that a good- 
looking fact remains a good-looking fact whether or not it is being 
put to useful employment 

The American partiality for ugly facts may have a good deal 
to do with the present shift of interest from Europe, where (save 
for the recent anxiety over Berlin) things have been going rather 
well, to the Far East, where the outlook 1s considered to be awful. 
The Far East is much more talked about than the Near East, 
where another of this century's remarkable transformations is 
occurring. Now this is all right, except that it seems to be a pity 
to be missing the recent support that has been forthcoming nearer 
home for Professor Arnold Toynbee’s happy theory of the 
catfish and the herrings. 

The theory is rooted in the experience of a North Sea captain, 
who noted that herrings landed from a tank built into his trawler 
to keep them alive during the homeward voyage were of indifferent 
flavour because, knowing themselves to be prisoners, they had 
lost interest in life and turned sluggish. Suddenly he began to land 
fresh, lively herrings in the pink of condition. When they asked 
him how he did it he explained that he now always dropped a live 
catfish into the tank full of herrings. The catfish ate a few of the 
herrings, but that was his wages: he kept the rest so lively that 
their market price was fifty times as much as the value of the 
herrings he’d consumed. In the same way, says Professor Toynbee, 
Soviet Communism is fulfilling a historic mission by stimulating 
the Western world to improve its own way of life along its own 
lines by its own choice. 

Among the good-looking facts in Western Europe now are the 
new indications not only of recovery and increasing prosperity 
but also of the desire to unite for the greater safety and good of all. 
It is not only that there is a working Atlantic Pact, and it is not 
only that there is a Schuman plan to pool French and German coal 
and iron. There is, if we can accept the results of a public- 
opinion poll carried out in Norway, Holland, France, Italy and 
Western Germany, and lately published here by the American 
Committee on United Europe, a new popular desire for the unity 
of nations which have not been able freely to unite since their 
history began. If “a true cross-section of the population ” of these 
countries, after being “frankly confronted with some of the 
problems and difficulties which European unity might raise,” was 
nevertheless 64 per cent. in favour of union, 9 per cent. against 
and 27 per cent. undecided, then it should be clear to anyone who 
has ever travelled through Europe that a profound and hopeful 
ground-swell is in progress. But it is not one of the first ten 
subjects of dinner-table conversation in contemporary America. 

Nor are most of the other good-looking facts which a minimum 
of research would now produce. One of them, the confidence now 
widely felt in the ability of the United States to expand its 
economy and increase its national income in harmony with the 
increase of its population, does come in for some discussion. 
There is sometimes a certain nervousness about the discussion, 
which is understandable enough in view of the appalling con- 
sequences that would result from an American slump, and in view 
of what could happen if any one of a dozen apparent economic 
dangers were ever allowed to develop into an economic disaster. 
There are numbers of ifs in the prospect; but up to now at 
least it is the sanguine prophets who have been borne out. Things 
have been humming in America, and there seems to be as much 
reason to.hope that things will continue to hum as there is to 
fear that something will go wrong. 

But there is a further good-looking fact, almost never mentioned 
any more, which seems to me to overshadow all the rest of them 
It is that a steady understanding now exists in America that there 
is a world job to be done, and that there is a general readiness to 
try to do it. To anyone who remembers America in the isolationist 
the days when it was as unorthodox a thing to say “I am 
as it now is to say “I believe in Communism ” 
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—what has happened is as close to a miracle as makes no 
difference. Ten years ago this week any prominent trade union 
official who had attempted to commit his membership to the 
view that the United States should intervene to stop Nazi 
aggression in Europe could expect to have been either summarily 
fired or carried quietly away to a lunatic asylum. But this week the 
bulletin of the American Federation of Labour appeared with a 
story headed “ Stalin Conquest of Berlin Would Lead to Commie 
Europe and Peril America.” The story laid it on the line in the 
simplest possible words: 

“Communist aggression is of utmost concern to all 
Americans. For, unless we stop losing the cold war and 
permitting ourselves to be outwitted in strategy, our whole 
nation in self-defence will be forced into a shooting war in 
which bombs will fall on our homes.” 

Simple words; but the pattern of a whole nation’s thinking 
had to change before they could be printed in an ordinary, 
down-the-page story in the A.F. of L. bulletin. Yet there they 
now are, and a fact is not less good-looking because it is taken 
for granted 

I return to Mr. Hoffman. “The cold war is a good war,” he 
said the other day. “It is the only war in history where the 
question of destruction doesn’t enter into it at all. Everything we 
are doing is building up. Now, if we carry on a smart 
resourceful cold war, the kind of war free people can carry on, 
Russia will be contained.” 


Indus Prehistory 


By SIR JOHN MARSHALL* 


R. MORTIMER WHEELER, the distinguished secretary 

of the British Academy, is to be congratulated on the 

discovery of another and exceptionally well-preserved 
granary among the prehistoric ruins of Mohenjo-daro in Sind, where 
he is now excavating on behalf of the Pakistan Government. From 
the recent description of it in The Times the granary appears to 
have taken the form of a range of long halls supported on a massive 
plinth of burnt brick, the upper part of which was pierced by 
numerous air-passages for the ventilation of the timber floors and 
the protection against mildew of the grain and other produce stored 
within. It was thus generally similar in design to the great granary 
at Harappa excavated some years ago by Mr. Vats. which had an 
area of 150 by 100 feet, approximately, and, like it, was provided 
with a system of ventilating passages beneath its timber floors. 

But it is the distinction of the granary at Mohenjo-daro that it 
is perched on a lofty and imposing plinth with a loading platform 
alongside. In an age when currencies were unknown and taxes 
had to be paid in kind, the State granaries and store-houses must 
have been many, and more than ordinarily commodious. It need 
not surprise us, therefore, to find that these granaries at Harappa 
and Mohenjo-daro had a superficial area between two and three 
times as big as the largest of the granaries attached to Roman 
forts in this country, such as those at Birrens and Newstead which 
it was usual to provision with supplies for a year’s siege. 

Dr. Wheeler's spectacular find has awakened fresh interest in 
the prehistoric civilisation of the Indus Valley. It is less than thirty 
years since this brilliant civilisation was first brought to light at 
Harappa, and, though much has been done since then by intensive 
excavations to wrest its secrets from the ground, much more still 
remains to be done. Nevertheless we can claim already to possess 
a very fair idea of the general character of this civilisation and 
of the position it occupies in relation to the other contemporary 
civilisations of Egypt, Sumer and other river-valleys of Southern 
Asia. Thus we know that it was already in a well-developed and 
flourishing state when we first encounter it in the fourth millennium 
B.c., and that before that date it must have had a protracted history 
extending over many centuries. 

We can safely affirm, too, that it reached its zenith round about 


* Director-General of Archaeology in India 1902-1931; author of 


Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilisation. 
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3000 B.c., that it was progressively declining during the latter half 
of the second millennium, and that it was finally eclipsed, probably 
at the hands of the invading Aryans, not long after 2000 BC. 
Throughout its history, as we know it, this civilisation was distin. 
guished by many outstanding features, which were peculiarly 
characteristic of the Indus Valley and differentiated it from all other 
contemporary civilisations, notably by its religious cults ang 
symbolism, its strange pictographic writing, its imposing brick 
architecture, its sculpture and seal-engraving and its painted pottery, 
In these and many other features the Indus civilisation was just as 
distinctive and individual, just as characteristic of the land which 
gave it birth, as the Egyptian was of the Nile Valley or the Sumerian 
of Southern Mesopotamia. 

At the same time it is important to remember that. like them. 
the Indus civilisation was definitely one of the many branches of 
the wide-flung River Civilisation of the Afrasian belt, and that, in 
common with other branches, it shared in the many discoveries and 
inventions which were their joint property and fundamental to the 
civilisation as a whole—in such things, I mean, as the domestication 
of animals, the cultivation of wheat, barley and the like, the grow. 
ing of fruits, the irrigation of the land with the help of canals and 
embankments, the use of the potter's wheel and the decoration of 
earthenware with encaustic designs and so on. This vast civilisation 
of the great river valleys, which stretched, with its various ramifica- 
tions, almost across the whole Eastern hemisphere, could not, of 
course, have been entirely homogeneous. The peoples who partici- 
pated in it were of many different races, spoke different languages, 
worshipped different deities; and their material culture was 
necessarily adapted in each case to suit local conditions. But we 
should get a totally false conception of its character as a whole if 
we failed to appreciate the fundamental unity of ideas which, in 
spite of its many diversities, lay behind it. 

The following examples may make my meaning clearer. Take, 
first, textiles. For weaving the thinner kinds of textiles the Indians 
used cotton ; the Egyptians used flax. Each in its own way was a 
valuable discovery, but more valuable than either was the invention 
of spinning and weaving ; and this invention, which went back to 
an immemorial age, was the common property of the whole then 
known world. Or take another example—that of writing. The 
pictographic signs which each country devised to record its speech 
were peculiar to itself. The hieroglyphs of Egypt were quite 
different from the pictographs of Crete ; the Cretan were different 
from the Sumerian; the Sumerian from the Indian, and so on. 
But, however much these scripts differed one from another, how- 
ever much they demonstrated the independence of their authors, 
they were all based on one and the same idea—the idea of using 
pictured signs to represent not only objects and concepts but actual 
sounds. And this wonderful invention, which was basic to each 
and every variety of writing, obviously mattered far more than the 
particular system of signs which each country devised. 

Or consider, again, the matter of building in brick. The know- 
ledge of making brick, both crude and baked, was shared during 
the Chalcolithic Age by all branches of the River Civilisation, but 
there was a world of difference in the uses to which brick was put 
and in the ways it was handled in different localities. The out- 
standing feature of the Indus cities was their brick architecture. 
There was nothing like it in any other country. Egypt and 
Mesopotamia had magnificent temples of brick and stone for their 
gods, and almost equally magnificent palaces and tombs for their 
kings and nobles. But the ordinary private citizen in those countries 
had to be content with the meanest sort of dwelling, hardly worth 
the name of house. 

On the banks of the Indus it was just the reverse. There the 
palace, temple and tomb were either non-existent or scarcely 
distinguishable from other buildings, but the average house of the 
upper and middle classes was as well-built and as comfortaDdle as 
the average house in any modern city. That may sound rather 
like an over-statement, but it is literally the truth. For the walls 
of these houses were of exceptionally fine brickwork thicker 
than is usual nowadays ; the courts and living-rooms were commo- 
dious ; bathrooms were numerous and well-paved ; and the house 
was provided with inner stairways and an efficient system of drainage 
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connecting with underground street sewers. In some house: there 
were even rubbish chutes let into the thickness of the walls, down 
which rubbish could be discharged direct from the upper floors 
into a street dustbin. 

Besides these remarkable private houses the buildings of an Indus 
city comprised swimming- and hot-air baths, State granaries or store- 
houses like those already alluded to and council halls. The temples 
appear to have been glorified houses. I am speaking now of the 
time when this civilisation was at its zenith. In later times building 
tended to degenerate, and there was a marked falling-off in the 
planning and construction of private houses. This is an interesting 
and significant fact, because it was during this later period that 
brick houses of the same poorly-built quality first made their 
appearance in the cities of Southern Mesopotamia. It is obvious, 
therefore, that, so far as this domestic architecture was concerned, 
the example set by the Indians was copied by the Sumerians, not 
vice versa. 

That a fashion of this kind, which contributed so much to the 
amenities of city life, should have spread from one of these coun- 
tries to another was in the natural order of things, and cannot of 
course be taken as evidence that the Sumerian civilisation was the 
child of the Indian. All it proves is that, thanks to commercial 
and other intercourse, Indian influence was making itself felt in 
Sumer at the time when these later houses were being built. The 
real test of whether Sumerian civilisation was the child of the Indian 
or Indian the child of Sumerian comes when we turn to a 
characteristic feature like writing, which in both countries takes 
us back almost to the roots of their civilisation. 

But we find, in fact, that the pictographs in use in the Indus 
Valley, which went back to a very remote age, were radically un- 
like those used in Sumer or in any other country of the then 
known world: nor have we been able to trace any of the other 
characteristic features of the Indus civilisation to any source out- 


side India itself. 


A Dirge for Elms 


By SIR STEPHEN TALLENTS 


Tt) LLUM hateth mankind and waiteth.” The old saying had 
come to haunt my mind and trouble my conscience. Of 
the ancient elms that grow about my home some leaned 

over a highway and others over a public footpath, while a group 

of them towered over a neighbour's workshop. Too many dead 
branches had fallen across the footpath for my peace of mind. 

Some of the old trees, | knew, should be condemned ; but I was no 

For all that it was late 

His verdict was that 


fit judge to pronounce the death sentence. 
in the season, I called in an expert woodman. 
1 dozen of them must go. 

I hated the verdict, though I could not question its justice. I 
hated it because I admired and respected my elms. Here was a 
proud tree, which in the course of unnumbered centuries had raised 
itself to majesty, out-distancing among its remote and forgotten 
relations the common stinging-nettle Here, too, like the Romans 
and Saxons, whose works abide in our Kentish valley, was one of 
Winning its way, inch upon inch, by 
or, as one authority has suggested, 


the conquerors of Britain. 
the patient thrust of its suckers 
advancing by seed in an age when, in a warmer climate than ours, 
its seed enjoyed a since resigned fertility—before the Romans, 
before the Saxons, the field-elm had conquered the length and 
breadth of Southern England. 

[ hated the verdict, also, because I loved my elms. These trees, 
the comrades of many men living in the old house before me, had 
in turn become comrades of mine-—-comrades, too, which were not 
to be replaced ; for better foresters than I, in fear of the Dutch 
elm disease, had counselled against their replanting. Between these 
trees about to die and me an intimacy had grown. Watching each 
year for the moment of their shy and fugitive flowering, I had come 
to feel that, in my recognition of their claret-coloured bloom, they 
and | shared a secret. But I could not, for the sake of any such 
liking, hazard the lives of men. The sentence passed, I could sign 
ho reprieve 
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The woodman came with axe and saw, winch and cable and 
wedges, to carry out the decree. Thirty years ago he had been 
apprenticed to his father. Now he was passing the gathered know- 
ledge of two generations to his own sons. There was no mistaking 
his experience, his craftsmanship or, for all that he was their 
executioner, his genuine love of trees and their timbers. He spoke 
of the fine qualities and the uses of the wood of yew and apple. 
Away by the river my golden weeping willows, then in the 
miraculous beauty of their first green buds, caught his eye and 
moved him to a sudden expression of delight. Then he turned 
to the work. 


I watched his felling of one of the most hazardous of our elms. 
It was to die in the moment of its flowering. Standing at the winch, 
to tighten from time to time the steel cable that was to hold the 
falling tree to its course, my companion spoke of the care, the 
studied avoidance of risk, that he brought to the felling of every 
dangerous tree. I saw for myself how the butt of the old giant, 
that had evidently once been a hedgerow sucker, was shot with the 
nails and staples of bygone fencings, that dread of every sawyer 
and sawmiller for the damage that even a single nail will inflict on 
the teeth of a saw. His two sons, with axe and crosscut saw, had 
made the “* pocket "—the wide opening on the side towards which 
the tree was to fall ; the “ seat,” or cut, on the opposite side, which 
would finally release the giant tree to its falling. The seat, | knew, 
must always be above the pocket, to ensure that the severed trunk 
should not jump backward nor nip the crosscut blade. The last 
cutting of the seat, he pointed out, was delicately regulated so as 
to leave a slightly thicker hinge on one side of the trunk, that would 
steer the falling tree precisely between a small lime and a young 
Persian walnut. As the saw came slowly forward, the branches of 
the tree began to tremble and sway. Then with a crash, delicately 
avoiding its young neighbours, the great tree was down, its hate 
forestalled and its waiting frustrated. 


As I walked among its branches, I reflected that in the hour of 
its falling it might prove to have won a nobler victory than the 
maiming of a man. Its branches—I rescued a twig or two for the 
decoration of my table—were hung already with the red bloom. 
Twigs and chips would be gathered for kindling. The stouter 
branches, before they went to the stack, would be sawn to the 
breadth, or twice the breadth, of the hearth that would welcome 
them in coming winters. (How contemptuously, as one for whose 
fire through twenty years elm had provided a favourite background, 
I had listened a year or two before to a broadcast decrying elm- 
wood as fuel.) The sound parts of the trunk, handsome brown heart 
with white sapwood covering, would be lifted and drawn to a neigh- 
bouring sawmill 

Elm was known as a cantankerous wood, but for a variety of 
purposes men had mastered its humours. I had read that the old 
Romans used elm or beech for the axles of millstones that crushed 
their olives. I myself had seen shaped and hollowed elm-trunks 
that had served as the water-mains of London streets. I recalled 
some of the many homely uses to which English countrymen through 
the centuries had put the wood—from the floors of their barns and 
their carts to the hubs and felloes of their wheels. Years ago I had 
watched Mr. Lailey, of Bucklebury Common, turning his bowls of 
elm, and had been lured by his example to whittle myself a small 
elm-bowl which every night now for twenty years had held my 
loose cash of an evening. I had read of Mr. Shelley’s fine crattsman- 
ship in elm, and admired the comely panelling and furniture with 
which Sir Herbert Baker had adorned his Westminster office. Only 
this year I had been hearing of furniture made of elm in Scotland. 


I liked to think that the tall trees, now to be hoisted up on to 
the timber-wagon, might come to equal honour. The elm in its day 
had conquered England. These trees in life had towered over the 
heads of men and women. Might not their long wait, now seemingly 
frustrated, yield them by a late alliance with man a final victory ? 
No mortal craftsmanship could save the flesh of man from return- 
ing, strengthless and unlovely, to the dust. By the skill of man 
turned to usefulness, turned to beauty, the substance of these trees 
might endure 
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Tripos Blues 


By LAURENCE ADKINS (Dow ning College, Cambridge) 


BOUT this time each year the greater part of the eighty 
thousand-odd undergraduate population of the country ts 
either taking examinations, about to take them, or just 

finished with them, and suffering in consequence the attendant 
nervous strain. At Cambridge, where seven thousand students live 
together in the university as a community, working in close contact 
with one another, the strain can best be compared with that felt 
by an army battalion about to move up to the front line. There is 
tension of the same quality, if not of the same degree, the same 
brave face, the same moments of sudden panic when it seems 
impossible to continue working, to cover the necessary work in time, 
to continue living even, and there are the same feeble jokes. 
Inevitably casualties occur, while the problems raised by such a 
mass State of nervous tension are enormous, 

It has become a tragic commonplace that each year onc, two, 
or more, students will commit suicide. On the Tuesday of the first 
week of examinations at Cambridge this year an Indian student was 
found gassed in his rooms. At the inquest it appeared that worry 
over his family in India, caught in the trouble at Hyderabad, was 
the more likely cause of his suicide, and that the fact that he was 
taking an examination was, in the words of the coroner. “ only 
coincidence perhaps.” Nevertheless general opinion before the 
inquest undoubtedly assumed that the strain of examinations had 
been the cause. More significantly, that one suicide started a whole 
crop of rumours, and by Friday morning rumour had it that 
altogether four students had killed themselves. Fortunately there 
was no foundation for such fears, but the very fact that such scare- 
mongering could flourish indicates the considerable strain under 
which the whole university approaches examinations. 

This strain and anxiety create a serious problem in any univer- 
sity. The Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, Dr. John Lowe, declared 
recently, at Bristol University that the suicide rate was relatively 
higher among university students than among other groups and 
was rising, while he also observed that there was an increasing 
tendency among students to worry themselves into “ anxiety states.” 
Not everyone agrees with him, and among those that do there are 
differences of opinion as to the causes. Some will say that the 
undergraduates of to-day are more concerned about the future ; 
others that they have to rely more on their own work ; and others 
that students are merely suffering from tripos blues. 

That Cambridge was tackling this problem of “ anxiety states” 
was made evident at the beginning of the Easter Term, when the 
Council of the Senate issued a warning that it would no longer be 
possible to obtain aegrotat degrees after a nervous breakdown. The 
decision was taken after consultation with Cambridge physicians 
with large undergraduate practices, and also on the advice of two 
eminent London consultants, one a neurologist and the other a 
psychiatrist. It was agreed that the knowledge that an aegrotat 
degree could be obtained tended in certain cases to induce a nervous 
breakdowr without physical cause. There is no doubt that the 
decision was made in the best interests of all undergraduates and 
was In Many ways eminently sound, yet to some the decision seemed 
based on the old maxim that the best way to make a child swim 
was to throw him into the water, and certainly, it was argued, did 
not tackle the fundamental problems and dangers created by the 
present examination system. 

The last few weeks before the examinations are occupied with 
revision and paintul attempts to memorise a vast amount 
Ihe legendary midnight oi! is burnt, and one student 


frantic 
of knowledge 
was heard to burst forth from this nocturnal vigil with the despairing 


cry: “Lcant remember my own name even.” A friend of mine, 
discovering the night before that he had read none of his set texts 
of critical authors, took a gamble, chose one, and learnt by heart 
a model four-page answer. “If it doesn’t come up I'm sunk,” he 


In the eXamination room, 
furiously 


muttered the next morning at breakfast 
had 


had learnt 


down even, he was seen 


Whether it had any relevance to the 


before evervone settled 
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question, or not, did not matter: he just had to write what he had 
to say before he could look at the rest of the paper. Certainly 
most, if not all, of this information learnt by rote is forgotten 
immediately it has served its purpose, and one wonders of what 
value it is to examine it. 

A gambler’s instinct appears, too, to be a useful attribute. One 
afternoon spent in the college library in a thorough investigation 
of past examination papers can convince the astute student that 
certain questions are likely winners, and accordingly he fully primes 
himself with what he considers “ red hot certs.” The conversation 
therefore after an examination—“I came down on two of m\ 
bankers *—might easily have taken place on a Saturday evening in 
the local during a discussion of the football pools instead. 

Few will believe that such attitudes are healthy or desirable— 
it is certainly not what the examiner wants—and many supervisors 
are at pains during the last few weeks to build up the morale of 
their students so that they can answer freely on any subject, sub. 
divisions and permutations of sub-divisions of subject, which may 
arise. Examination technique and facility of expression are more 
rewarding than painstaking memorising and merely fortuitous 
question-spotting, and as the examination system stands at present 
it is by far the best approach. 

But even this sound method is likely to be defeated in the 
eXamination room, perhaps by the tvpe of question, and certainh 
by the sheer physical impossibility of writing five intelligent answers 
on widely different subjects, working. as one has to, against the 
clock. A question in the recent English Tripos was formulated in 
this way: “* The novel provides above all a means of portraying 
and exploring human relationships.’ Discuss with reference to one 
of the following: George Eliot, George Meredith, Henry James, 
D. H. Lawrence, James Joyce, Virginia Woolf, L. H. Myers.” For 
the student seriously interested in English literature and the signifi- 
cance of the novel his reaction is one of delight at the opportunity 
of answering an intelligent question, yet after fifteen minutes in an 
eXamination room, when he finds he has only begun to scratch the 
surface of the problem, which in fact needs much more than the 
whole of the allotted time to discuss properly, his delight turns to 
anger and frustration, and finally to confusion as he scrambles to 
cram everything into a thirty-minute answer. The result is neither 
a credit to him nor of interest to the examiner. Indeed, faced 
with the appalling number of papers written under such pressure 
which he has to mark, it is surprising that the examiner, and not 
the student, does not commit suicide. 

It is, of course, agreed that some assessment of work and capa- 
bility is necessary, but many students would prefer to see a degree 
awarded on the standard of work during the year, or two years, 
spent in the study of one’s own particular subject. In English 
literature for instance—and I only speak for my own subject—a 
certain number of essays could be set on specific questions through- 
out the two years. These could be eoncerned with topics central 
to the study of English literature, while their length could be limited 
to so many thousand words. It would be necessary also at the end 
of the two years’ course of study to consider an original composition 
on a question of the student’s own choice, while if any test under 
examination conditions was thought valuable it should be limited 
to an essay on a general or literary topic, and to papers which 
assess solely the student's intelligence, critical sensibility and general 
background knowledge when presented with the text of certain 
poems or passages from novels to consider and appraise. 

Such, or similar, proposals have been made before in grealet 
detail than this simple sketch, but unfortunately their proposers 
have too often been looked upon as unorthodox and experimental 
fo many others, however, such schemes 


in the pejorative sense. 
‘ 
the suitability ol 


seem sensible and long overdue, and eventually 
an undergraduate for an honours degree must surely be decided by 
some more intelligent and humane method than the present system 
Assessment of study and work carried out without the stress of 
examinations is likely in the end to show a greater consistency and 
and academic qualification 


standard of scholarship 


a higher 
it would ensure that a degree was a real indication of an 


Certainly 
undergraduate’s intelligence and ability, and not, as it so nearly 


becomes now, a campaign medal 
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By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HERE have been times when we have envied, all of us, the 

lives of dons. How easy and how pleasurable, at those 

moments when we fall among the thorns of life, appears 
to us the moss-grown path which leads away from the clangour 
and the strife of men into the green shadows of an academic 
grove! How safe at night-time is the glow of the study lamp, 
when the fire flickers on the book-shelves and the fat old clock 
upon the mantelpiece grunts on till midnight ! How intimate 
become for one the voices of the bells, old voices and young voices, 
slow voices and quick voices, answering each other hour after hour 
from the spires! And how convenient to know in advance that 
the vacations will recur at their appointed dates and that for a full 
third of the year one can plan one’s voyages and relaxations! Yet 
even at those rare moments of lassitude when I long for the slower 
rhythm, I am conscious that all professions provide to man a similar 
proportion of drudgery and irksomeness. The amount of pain or 
pleasure, of combat and worry, which human beings can absorb is 
fairly evenly distributed; and I doubt whether the anxiety 
experienced by those who mould the fate of Empires is really 
greater in degree than that which will assail the fellows and tutors 
ofa university. I do not seriously desire to pass the months quietly 
in an arm-chair,- watching the ripening of the plums and listening to 
the bells scanning the passage of time. Indeed the most intolerable 
of all inevitable ills, the advent of old age, is bitterly emphasised 
in such cloistered existences ; one becomes as a man leaning for ever 
over a bridge and watching the gay water stirring the weeds below 
one and passing on and passing on. Dio and Phaedrus, Lysis and 
Charmides lose so soon their adolescent sparkle ; their necks, their 
loins and even their voices thicken; one is left alone upon the 
bridge as the dull dusk gathers; even the weeds seem blackened 
and decayed. 


* * * . 


Yet although my regret at not being a don is intermittent rather 
than constant, although I am aware that dons also are exposed to 
the asperity of human dissensions, I retain my reverence for the 
academic way of life and my respect for learning as an end in 
itself. On the infrequent occasions when I establish contact with 
the corporate life of a university I derive solace and elation from 
the slow grandeur of these academic ceremonies. I was present 
last week at the installation of Dr. Trevelyan as Chancellor of the 
University of Durham. It was indeed fitting that our greatest living 
historian should thus be honoured in the cathedral city which guards 
the tomb of the father of English history. The north-east wind, on 
that Thursday afternoon, was cold and heavy with Northumbrian 
clouds, and the amber of the castle and the cathedral was shadowed 
to a darker hue. Against this sombre background, dwarfed by the 
vast precipices of the buildings, the thin file of university and civic 
dignitaries wound two by two towards the enormous portals. Tiny 
figures they seemed in gold and scarlet, in orange and purple, passing 
sedate and unhurried from castle to cathedral with only the sound of 
the slow bells and the high wind to accompany their silence. There- 
after, in that massive nave, the organ and the anthems thundered, 
the gentle evensong was celebrated and, between the tomb of 
St. Cuthbert in the east, and in the west the tomb of Bede, came 
reverence for the thought and piety of fourteen hundred years. In 
this angry and distracted age it is in truth a soothing experience 
to pause for a while and to feel calm gratitude for our traditions. 
In an age of harsh materialism it is comforting to be reminded that, 
in a free community, the standards of scholarship remain changeless. 


* 7 . * 


The University of Durham is a strange and encouraging federa- 
tion. The old Durham College at Oxford, which Mr. John Betjeman 
has denounced as a “ monkish foundation,” was suppressed in 1544. 
Some of the old buildings, and notably the library with its stained 
glass, have been incorporated into Trinity. For many centuries 
thereafter Durham remained without a collegiate centre of its own. 


It was not until the reign of William IV that the existing university 
was founded, and it was only in comparatively recent times that it 
expanded to include King’s College at Newcastle. This expansion 
has been astonishing. The students in the two divisions of Durham 
and Newcastle are today two and a half times more numerous than 
they were in 1939. At Durham the old collegiate system has been 
preserved and the students are housed in residential hostels and 
colleges ; they have the great advantage of possessing two ancient 
castles, both Durham and Lumley ; the great cathedral and the bells 
echoing from the hill dominate their hours. At Newcastle, although 
under the guidance of their present Rector, Lord Eustace Percy, 
great efforts are being made to create residential centres, the stimulus 
of social life is provided mainly by the college Union. It is 
significant that, whereas the young men and women at Durham 
call themselves “ undergraduates,” those of Newcastle are content 
to be termed “students.” In theory also the Durham division 
specialises in theology and the humanities, whereas the Newcastle 
division is famous for its engineering and medical schools. Yet 
although there exists a healthy rivalry between the two branches 
of the Federation, there also exists a strong and increasing corporate 
sense. As an example of federal fusion, the co-operation between 
these two competitive divisions might well be followed by other 
centrifugal bodies. It shows how much can be accomplished by 
moderation, modesty and tact. 


* * . * 


The main cohesive elements are furnished by intense local 
patriotism combined with a deep sense of the responsibility towards 
young and ardent generations of those who teach. “All know- 
ledge,” said Lord Eustace Percy in speaking for his own division, 
“must be humane”; the purpose of Newcastle is not merely to 
train technicians but to teach the good life to boys and girls. The 
very diversity, the separate specialisations, of the two divisions are 
so directed as to enhance harmony and not to maintain duality, 
the aim of the University of Durham is, as Dr. Trevelyan affirmed, 
not to seek uniformity but to strive for excellence. It was with this 
in mind that he chose for the lesson which he read at the ever 
memorable evensong the resonant words of Job 28. Surely the 
“stones of darkness” now oppress us, and where shall wisdom be 
found? “It cannot be valued with the gold of Ophir, with the 
precious onyx or the sapphire. ... The topaz of Ethiopia shall not 
equat it.... Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom , and to 
depart from evil is understanding.” These jewelled words, pro- 
nounced in Dr. Trevelyan’s powerful voice, rang out across the nave, 
above the tombs of Bede the scholar, of St. Cuthbert the anchorite. 
Surely it is true, as Dr. Trevelyan said in his inaugural address, 
that .n an egalitarian society only the universities can maintain a 
standard of quality. And surely if that quality becomes disregarded, 
or prostituted for political or social purposes, the human mind will 
suffer degradation and the heavy clouds, no longer driven by the 
wind of emulation, will settle immobile, oppressive, dark 


* * * . 


The two divisions of Durham University, under the wise direction 
of Sir James Dut? and Lord Eustace Percy, and with Dr. Trevelyan 
as their revered and authoritative Chancellor, will exercise an ever- 
increasing influence upon our English education. The southern 
visitor derives even from a fleeting visit the impression of bracing 
vitality, of powerful incentive. He returns with a sense of tremen- 
dous effort fruitfully employed. The difficulties are varied and 
obstinate, but there is here no scepticism or dismay. The visitor 
returns to his lax climate invigorated by this stimulating experience 
and encouraged by the thought that these wise and vigorous men 
have no doubts at all that they have succeeded and will continue 
to succeed. Durham assuredly is an antidote to pessimism And 
with it all remains the memory of sound and colour, of a high wind 
blowing, of a great institution fooking to the past with reverence 
and to the future without a qualm 
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“ His Excellency.” By Dorothy and Campbell Christie. 
Tue Mediterranean island of Salva is a colony with easily traceable 
affinities. It has for its new Governor, as Bengal had not so long 
ago, a Trades Unionist who had been a sergeant major in his day ; 
as with Cyprus, its recent past includes an incident in which Govern- 
ment House was set on fire by rioters; and it resembles Malta in 
being the site of a naval base, complete with dockyard. Mr. 
Harrison, the new Governor, is in the latest proconsular tradition 
of “jobs for the boys,” and the authors provide a fascinating and 
on the whole very fair study of a pillar of the Trades Union move- 
ment converted overnight into a prop of Empire. 

To the precarious economics and combustible politics of Salva 
Harrison brings drive, courage, singleness of purpose and complete 
inexperience. Tactically, he is a shrewd man; strategically, he is 
pig-headed, woolly and rash. A fatal blend of doctrine and senti- 
ment impels him to initiate reforms whose unsuitability to local 
conditions provokes a crisis; the same blend of doctrine and 
sentiment prevents him—until his hand is forced—from restoring 
orde: by calling out the troops. But he learns fast from experience ; 
and though he calls off his half-baked crusade he does not abandon 
its objectives, which at the end of the play we see him, cheerfully 
brazen, approaching by methods of the most unscrupulous kind. 

Though not, I think, concerned to point a parable, General and 
Mrs. Christie have embodied in the Governor's character a lot of 
just comments on the principles and practice of militant Socialism. 
We see on the one hand how much more likely an administrator is 
to right a wrong if he has suffered the wrong himself ; and we see 
on the other hand the dangers inherent in this subjective approach— 
the blurring of the vision, the distortion of the judgement and the 
tendency to extremism which inhere in administrative action based 
ultimately on a personal grievance. The Governor knew at first 
hand the pinch of poverty and want ; and as a soldier he had himself 
been involved in firing into an Indian mob. We respect the emotions 
that these bitter memories arouse in him; but we feel that there 
is a certain egotism as well as a lack of perspective in the extent to 
which he allows them to influence his handling of other people's 
destinies. 

Mr. Eric Portman plays this honest, likable, opinionated, North 
Country idealist with real brilliance, doing full justice both to the 
capabilities of his spirit and to the limitations of his mind; it is a 
wonderfully fine performance of a very good part. Mr. Sebastian 
Shaw is scarcely less excellent as his deputy, a regular official of the 
Colonial Service in whom personal and political prejudices strive— 
unsuccessfully—with a loyal sense of duty. Mr. Arnold Bell, as the 
general commanding the garrison of an island where the Governor 
is also commander-in-chief, acts with a wry restraint which is highly 
effective. Miss Annabel Maule is charming as the Governor's 
daughter, and Mr. Derek Sydney contributes a lively, clever sketch 
of a Salvan A.D.C. Mr. Philip Leaver is amusing as the chief of 
police, and would be still more amusing if he over-acted less. 

I can thoroughly recommend His Excellency as a most enjoyable 
and entertaining play. 


“ The Hat Trick.” (Duke of York's) 
Tuts, on the other hand, is an unusually silly play. Its plot however 
is so improbable, its characters are so firmly denied any semblance 
of reality and its dialogue is so prefabricated that to make any 
serious attempt at criticism would be to beat the air. Perhaps if 
] describe one of the dramatis personae you will get some idea 
of the sort of play it is 

Cyril Agthorne, having saved Philip Fenton’s life during the war, 
visits the home of his parents with the intention of sponging on them. 
These parents consist of an immensely successful but catchpenny 
novelist and a lady who in earlier days played cricket with distinc- 
tion. Agthorne is very Left Wing, and—more or less ergo—very 
dirty, very rude and very dishonest. These attractions prove too 
much for the daughter of the house, who falls in love with him. 
Agthorne, who has taken up residence in the Fentons’ house, steals 
an early MS. of Mr. Fenton's, a short story written in the days 
before this popular author lost his artistic integrity, and sells it under 
his own name to a progressive literary periodical. He then persuades 
Mr. Fenton that his only hope of ever again writing really good 
stuff is to go olf and establish contact with reality by living among 
the working classes. In order to prevent this from happening, and 
also to open her daughter's eyes to Agthorne’s mercenary attitude 


(Princes.) 


By Thomas Browne. 
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to his (alleged) art, Mrs. Fenton cleverly arranges for her husband’s 
literary agent to buy the film rights of the story which Agthorne has 
stolen on condition that Agthorne consents to the end being altered 
The daughter is suitably revolted at her fiancé’s betrayal of what 
she supposes to be his ideals, Agthorne departs with a fat cheque 
and Mr. Fenton for some reason or other decides to stay where 
he is—a thing which, as a member of the audience, I had for some 
time past been finding it increasingly difficult to do. 

This sad affair owes such entertainment value as it possesses to 
a polished and masterly performance by Miss Gladys Cooper as the 
former lady cricketer; but it must be said that the acting of Mr 
Basil Sydney, as her literary husband, is a good deal less than 
inspired. 
By William Templeton. 


“The Ivory Tower.” (Vaudeville.) 


We know that things like this happen, but we know with an almost 
greater certitude that they do not happen like this, and it is to 
be feared that Jan Masaryk, on whose tragedy The Ivory Tower 
is based, would have found its earnest, literal-minded reconstruction 
of his dilemma too much for his admirable sense of humour 
Jan Daubek, who faces this dilemma on the stage, is despite 
the excellent acting of Mr. Francis Lister—a flat, conventional 
figure, and the people who surround him are, if possible, even 
flatter. The play demonstrates, with the painstaking precision of a 
diagram, what can happen to a Central European statesman who 
compromises with Communism in what he believes to be the interests 
of his country. We see the treachery, the perversion of honourable 
standards, the extinction of liberties which automatically supervene : 
we see—inevitably—the chivalrous American journalist who will 
tell the world about it ; we see the whole box of tricks. But upon 
the stage they are no more than tricks, played conscientiously in a 
predestined order. They do not move us, or surprise us, or excite 
us; and the dramatist’s only lapse into something like originality 
produces a villain whose blend of affability and venom, though 
very well done by Mr. Michael Shipley, is a stock gambit of melo- 
drama. The production, for which Mr. Michael Macowan js 
responsible, moves at a funeral pace. It is sad to have to speak so 
discouragingly of a play whose theme is so far from trivial; but 
it is no use pretending that it is a good play. PETER FLEMING. 


CINEMA 


(Rialto.)——— In the Name of the Law.” 
(Warner.) 


“ Orpheus.” (Curzon,) 


eres Stage Fright.” 


OrpHeus is M. Jean Cocteau at his most eerie, abstruse and 
symbolic. He has translated, and also altered, the Greek legend 
in which Orpheus voyaged to the underworld to charm the powers 
there into releasing his dead wife Eurydice, and was allowed to 
take her back to earth provided that he never looked on her again, 
into modern terms. Orpheus, M. Jean Marais, is a contemporary 
poet; Death, Mile. Maria Casarés, rides in a black Rolls Royce 
flanked by two outriders on motor-cycles. However at a loss one 
may be to follow M. Cocteau’s symbolic approach to his subject— 
indeed the more one ponders over it the more incomprehensible 
does it appear—there can be no arguing that he has made a beauti- 
ful, weird and exciting film. As far as one can judge, he has used 
every cinematographic device, every technical trick known to the 
industry, and in so doing he has evolved a fantasy as enthralling 
as it is obscure. It is new, it is strange, it appeals irresistibly to the 
eye and the ear, and if the ordinary man must, as I think he must, 
get intellectually lost on many occasions, that is of small moment. 
A work of art, and Orpheus has all the intangible magic of such, 
can be enjoyed in a hundred ways, and it would be the greatest 
possible pity if this extraordinary child of an extraordinary talent 
were missed on account of its mysteries. It will be, though. 


7 . * . 


Far removed from the uncanny depths of Orpheus is a new 
Italian film, Jn the Name of the Law, which concerns the efforts 
of a newly-appointed magistrate to replace the rough justice of the 
Mafia in Sicily with the laws of the land. Signor Massimo Girotti 
is the young man who, with only two policemen, faces a whole 
community of incorruptible and self-styled honourable murderers. 
He is excellent, and in that barren, poverty-stricken, sun-baked 
landscape evokes @ sense of his great loneliness and the thankless 
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Mr. Alfred Hitchcock has ever had a flair for combining suspense 
with comedy, and if, in Stage Fright, the suspense is barely notice- 
able and iis suspenders unconvincing, the comedy has no defects 
whatever. Mr. Alistair Sim lugubriously, Mr. Michael Wilding 
whimsically, Miss Kay Walsh brassily and Miss Joyce Grenfell 
uproariously provide the spectator with a variety of spine-shaking 
laughs, and even Miss Jane Wyman who, with a face like a newly- 
opened marguerite, plays a straight part, touches the fringe oi 
humour now and then. Mr. Richard Todd as the murderer strikes 
a less happy note, and one must, alas, bravely face the fact that 
Miss Marlene Dietrich, though still undoubtedly the loveliest grand- 
mother alive, strikes no note at all. We have, I think, outgrown 
elamour unsupported by any other props such as, for instance, 
acting, and Miss Dietrich seems, unbelievably yet undeniably, to 
be not a very good actress. 

This is not one of Mr. Hitchcock’s best pictures, but it is, all the 
same, very good entertainment and leaves one in a happy gurgling 


mood. VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 


MUSIC 


Massenet’s Manon, which has just been revived at Covent Garden 
is one of the small band of works—C armen is another—which seem 
to please the public and the pundits, though probably for not quit. 
the same reasons. In France Manon is regarded with more or less 
tolerant contempt by cultivated musicians, as being the typical lower 
middle-brow taste, familiar and beloved among those who in this 
country would not rise higher than Merrie England and the Savoy 
operas. We are not spoiled by long familiarity, and can see, perhaps 
more objectively than the French themselves, what a good opera 
Massenet and his librettists made out of the Abbé Prévost’s tale. 

The attraction of that tale, apart from the language in which it is 
told, lies in the fact that it enshrines one of the eternal truly 
“classical” pair of lovers. The story of Manon and des Grieux 
is a pattern of one, very common form of relationship between 
the sexes (though not all Manons end as badly as Prévost’s), and 
if the pattern is not very exalted, it has the merit of unmistakable 
human truth. No one who has been, at the same time, happy and 
unhappy in love and known the conflict between passion and duty 
in its simplest form—in short, surely no one—can fail to be stirred 
at least to some pleasurable sentimental reflections and memories 
ind possibly more deeply. Massenet’s music, no more exalted than 
the passions it expresses, is wholly apt, for his desire to please was 
as instinctive as his heroine’s. 

The lovers in the opera are everything; all the rest is as truly 
stage-setting as that unreal phantasmagoria in which lovers do in 
fact live when their mutual absorption is interrupted by the 
demands of living. At Covent Garden it must be admitted that 
Elizabeth Schwarzkopf and Walter Midgley are too plainly past the 
age of Manon and des Grieux, and this presents an initial improb- 
ability which at moments becomes crude enough to alienaie the 
spectator’s sympathy (especially in Act 3). Mme. Schwarzkopf, 
though not vocally the ideal Manon, sings with great skill and effec- 
tiveness and the charm of her actual voice is great. Walter Midgley’s 
voice is beautifully smooth and light, and he uses it with ease and a 
natural dramatic sense. Indeed his singing of Ah! fuyez, douce 
image could hardly have been bettered. Jess Walters has the voice 
but lacks the dramatic sense for the elder des Grieux, and Geraint 
Evans makes something of a hobbledehoy of Lescaut. In the first 
scene of Act 3 and again in Act 4 the stage is too full; the 
crowd movements suggest those of a corps de ballet; and the 
Hotel de Transylvanie is surely quite misconceived. It was not a 
smart boite de nuit but a low dive whose chief note should be 
hectic squalor. 

* * * * 


A curiosity appended to the small Milhaud festival which the 
B.B.C. has given during the last week was a performance at the 
R.C.M. of the composer's fourteenth and fifteenth string quartets 
by the Aleph and Martin String Quartets, who then played the 
two simultaneously as an octet. In 1848 Pietro Raimondi wrote 
three oratorios—Potiphar, Pharaoh and Jacob—which could also 
be performed simultaneously as one work, under the name of 
Joseph ; and perhaps it was in celebration of the centenary of this 
Performance that Milhaud planned his quartets. I unfortunately 
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missed the combined performance, but found very little interest 
in the two quartets ; it is possible that they achieved more signifi- 
cance by coalition. Instead, I heard another octet, Schubert's, played 
by the Amadeus String Quartet, Frederick Thurston, Dennis Brain, 
John Alexandra and Edward Merrett. The cuartet, which algo 
played Mozart K.387, is an excellently trained ensemble, but lacks 
both body and sweetness of tone, especially ia the leader. This 
was largely balanced in the octet, where the wind-playing was 
available MARTIN COOPER. 
ART 


AMONG the works by Degas on view at the Lefevre Gallery (at its 
new address in Bruton Street) are several unfamiliar masterpieces 
of the first importance. An upright race-course scene in oils is an 
interesting example of the wilful unbalance with which Degas 
invested his exteriors ; two pastels—ballet-dancers in an explosion of 
colour and a very strongly-drawn toilet scene—show a complete 
and astonishing mastery of the medium on a big scale. 

The thread of the Impressionist tradition may be traced from 
here, through a selection of Dr. Emmon’s Sickerts, to the uneveitful 
charm of Leonard Greaves, so unhappily cut short last summer. 
Sharing the Leicester Galleries with these painters is Mary Kesseil, 
whose real sensibility too often lapses into a technical trick of paint- 
application and an avoidance of any appreciable colour-range. Ln 
masse her pictures appear repetitious, if tasteful ; their imaginative 
quality would be strengthened by an injection of fresh observation, 

There are curious links—in outlook and in handling—between 
Miss Kessell and the late Christian Bérard, now to be seen, by 
courtesy of the Arts Council, at the New Burlington Galleries As 
a painter Bérard had undeniable gifts, at which his earlier canvoses, 
done under the influence of Berman and Tchelitchew, hint. 
Increasingly, however, he was unable to get beyond the sketch stage, 
to push things to any sort of conclusion, and his later paintings are 
pure Kitsch. His most real contribution assuredly lay in the theatre, 
but the worth of the theatrical designer seldom emerges from his 
sketches, and one is left with the baffling sense of an artist more 
talented than the evidence he has left behind. 

At the Redfern are recent paintings by Ceri Richards and gouaches 
by Bryan Wynter. Recollections of Matisse have newly joined forces 
with those of Picasso in the work of Richards: I cannot feel that 
these influences have always been fully assimilated before they are 
spilled again, with Celtic impetuosity, on to canvas. There is never- 
theless a bold and gay splendour of colour—as of fireworks —in the 
best of his pictures, which is invigorating and tends to offset a 
certain diffusion of interest. Richards is a good deal more positive 
in his statements than many of his contemporaries across the 
Channel. 

Bryan Wynter continues quietly to exploit his own corner of 
England and his own combination of techniques. He has shaken 
off the excesses of textural variety which marred some things in his 
last show, with the result that ends and means are more attuned 
than they were. Wynter’s gouaches are seldom profound, but a 
real colour-sense and great technical proficiency make them easy to 
enjoy and pretty. Usually they are very pretty indeed. 

M. H. Mippirron. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 20 
Report by Glyn Daniel 


A prize was offered for an interpretation report by Martian 
intelligence officers of good-quality, large-scale photographs obtained 
from cameras in the flying saucers of one the following: the Cup 
Final, the Boat Race, a golf course or the Berkshire White Horse. 


A good entry of a general high standard showing plenty of 
interest and invention, an awareness of the possibilities and 
limitations of photographic intelligence, and of the delicious 
fatuousness of human endeavour when viewed from a distance 
Two reports were in Martian language and orthography, but trans- 
Jations were helpfully supplied. The Martians on the whole were 
kind to us Trianglions (or “* dwellers in the triangle land of Britain ” 
—G. S. Black) or Earthodes (“ two-legged vertical creatures massed 
together in vast colonies, probably possessing some rudimentary 
form ‘of intelligence "—-N, Wishart), but spoke ominously of 
“M-Day™ which would “bring liberation to England's masses ” 
(Rev. J. P. Stevenson), and caustically of the species sapiens as 
“curious animals closely related to instinctive insect life. Behaviour 
points to common purpose—evidence of achievement less certain ” 
(A. M. Shephard) 

The Uffington White Horse was the least popular subject. The 
Cup Final was a military manoeuvre or a religious ritual ; “ cere- 
monial performers carry out exhausting non-schematic dance using 
small globe-like object as sacrificial symbol * (A. M. Shephard). The 
Boat Race became “a cruel watersport performed at the expense 
of defenceless animals before a sadistic crowd of onlookers ” (G. S. 
Black) or “ water-worshippers with boatloads of young priests ” (P. 
Willis) or an auto-da-fé—the “unhappy victims are young men 
especially selected for their fine physique, trained, and then com- 
pelled to run the gauntlet, pursued by their tormentors. Spurred 
on by the sight of the open river ahead, they labour like men 
possessed, until overcome by fatigue they finally allow their vessels 
to drift to the shore, where they are triumphantly seized by the 
crowd and borne away—presumably to a barbaric death” (J. N. 
Coffey). 

The golf course was the most popular and produced the most 
amusing results; a place for fertility rites, of course, a penal 
establishment, the British rite of self-immolation, “areas where 
arguments are settled by combat between the disputants, using 
sticks as weapons” (S. M. L. Moore), a tactical exercise fought on 
the knight-squire system “ the squires carrying the knights’ weapons 
and retrieving missiles from the undergrowth” (D. R. Peddy), an 
explosive test school “small, bare hollows indicate the use of 
explosives eighteen flat dark patches the result of chemical 
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action . . . small flags indicating unexploded bombs ” (D. Hawsop) 
a group of bomb craters (“indicating the deadly accuracy with 
which our light interplanetary rockets, hitherto on the secret list 
have already been used”) (Rev. J. P. Stevenson), . 
Among six very good entries it is difficult to choose the best 
My final choice is as follows: first prize of two pounds to the Rev, 
N. S. Power: second prize of a pound each to Thomas Chitty. 
Commander E. L. Pemberton, and R. Kennard Davis. Unfor. 
tunately there is only room to print the first two of these entries, 
Highly commended: Colonel C. L. Hall and E. H. Goodison. 


FIRST PRIZE 


(Rev. N. S. Power) 
. another example of the variety of Earth burial customs. 

We have already evidence of interment in closely packed cemeteries 
which use so much space in areas where open fields are desperately 
needed ; we have also found some signs of cremation, doubtless among 
the more enlightened Earthites. But here, surely, we have the burial 
grounds of the élite, the wealthy, and those more advanced in social 
position than in intelligence. The large number of cars owned by 
visitors to these cemeteries confirm Professor Zob’s conjectures here. — 

The cemeteries themselves are large areas of parkland. The mound 
tumuli are clearly visible. As one would expect, there are no disfiguring 
marble monuments—the vaults are in the tumuli or under level green 
plateaux. Mourners can just be seen standing in sad little groups with 
bowed heads or walking unhappily about the park. Their other activity, 
rarely visible in the photographs, has been the subject of some specula- 
tion. Professor Zob’s brilliant suggestion that the Earthites sometimes 
wave sticks to frighten away evil spirits is generally accepted ; this js 
confirmed. .. . 


SECOND PRIZES 


(THomas Cnitry) 

Popular religious festival. Seventy thousand natives in an artificial 
amphitheatre watch pre-sacrificial rites. The sacrifice, spherical mammal 
top left, has just been kicked by a “ white” priest (to excite the con- 
gregation’s primitive passivns). “ White” and “ striped” priests struggle 
for the honour of hurting it most, and an arch-priest encourages them 
by chanting on a sacred pipe. Centre, beneath symbolic hoop, priest in 
extreme prostration as the sacrifice passes. Bottom right, “ striped” 
priest lies outside the ritual rectangle, perhaps disgraced and to be used 
for preliminary offering. Adjacent figures may -be dissecting him. 

Photographer’s note: He could clearly hear the congregation's blood 
howls. 


(COMMANDER E. L. PEMBERTON) 

Landscape is much modified by cutting of vegetation, leaving surfaces 
smooth in varying degrees. A systematic sequence is apparent. A small 
and invariably level surface (meeting-place) is followed by a rougher 
surface culminating in a very smooth surface, irregular in shape. Humans 
are emerging from the temple (for the significance of their behaviour is 
clearly religious) and follow each other solemnly round the eighteen 
consecutive sequences in separate groups. 

Object of activity is ceremonial symbolic cutting down of sacred 
vegetation by worshippers who do not kneel but use various knives 
mounted on long shafts, carried by temple servants. Scarred patches 
of bare sand are “hate pits” wherein spite may be vented with violent 
hacking gestures. (Probably also with savage curses.) 

Evidently the greatest kudos is derived from the cutting down of an 
edible fungus. (Note human at B.) Possibly artificial fungi, or even 
white flowers, are occasionally substituted. (Note human at D.) Many 
humans, however, plod along cutting nothing but grass. Isolated human 
at C is breaking his knife shaft over his knee; a sign of extreme and 
desperate exasperation. He has repeatedly cut into the soil. This 
must clearly be taboo, otherwise the ceremonial vegetation could not 
survive. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 22 
Set by Strix 

A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for a letter (of not 
more than 200 words) offering guidance in his choice of a new 
career to your erstwhile Regional Petroleum Officer. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked “ Competition,” and must be 
received not later than June 9th. Results will be published in the 
Spectator of June 16th. 
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LETTERS TO 


Britain and Europe 


Sin.—At a time when the Government, the Opposition, and so much 
informed opinion recognise and agrec that the social and economic 
which directed the way of life from the sixteenth 
century to the cutbreak of war has become moribund and must be 
replaced, the tardy acceptance by our Government of far-sighted plans 
intended to restore the virility of the declining West is a cause for 
wonder and disappointment. The history of the last thirty years and 
our present dependence upon American goodwill should be sufficiently 
emphatic, as lessons, to keep us from the sin of self-veneration which 
has almost sapped the moral and material strength of Western Europe. 
But in this country the lessons and the teachers are too disliked to be 
readily accepted. The Marshall Plan was hailed as an idea of genius, 
but its interpretation seems to have followed the narrow lines of self- 
help, which was certainly not intended. The Schuman Plan, no less 
magnificent as an idea, is to be submitted to formal tests and examina- 
tions before it can be considered ; it involves more giving than taking. 
Meanwhile time passes, and the cultural, economic and political inter- 
dependence of Western Europe becomes flaccid for want of action. If 
yur politicians cannot realise that both these plans, O.E.E.C., the Council 
if Europe, and similar movements towards integration are simply adjuncts 
idea and principle, it may be they will never know until 
Communism them. 

In this country we speak glibiy of Commonwealth unity, but we sensibly 
ignore the distances that separate the various parts of the Commonwealth 
from each other. Is it being obvious to remind the Government that 
we in these islands are a mere twenty miles from the European mainland, 
ind that we hold in common with the countries of Western Europe a 
culture from the same sources, and live with the same feeling of anxiety 
of the same future Yours faithfully JouN Bray. 
Weston Colville, Cambridge. 
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Bus Fares and Nationalisation 


Sir.—In the course of the inquiry into higher fares on buses and trains 
s now taking place in London, a financial expert of the British 
ommission that London was only being asked to 
shoulde surden before the rest of the country because schemes for 
the rest of the country have not yet been produced. The logic of this 
c unmistakable. London Transport’s buses were taken over 
yy the B-T.C. in 1948. Therefore, London Transport passengers must 
ve made to pay higher fares to reduce the losses on the B.T.C.’s rail- 


which 


Transport ¢ stated 


Stule S 


ways. Therefore the B.T.C. must acquire the provincial buses, whether 
privately or municipally owned at present, in order that their passengers, 
tov, may be made to contribute to the finances of the railways. 

It is precisely because this was foreseen as the inevitable effect of 


ationalisation that the proposed “scheme” for co-ordinating bus and 
rail under the British Transport Commission, which was first mooted tn 
North-Eastern counties eighteen months ago, has been vigorously 
ipposed by the Omnibus Passengers Protection Association. The asso- 
than 102.000 members, and similar 

tions have been formed in North-West England, Central England, East 
Anglia, South Wales and South-West England. The scheme is equally 
cpugnant to the municipalities, which take strong exception to losing 


ciation now numbers more assocta- 


control o their transport systems and which resent the threatened 
confiscation of their valuable undertakings without compensation. 
London is only the beginning. Every bus service in every county is 


hed for absorption into the nationalised transport system if the 


Government's project is allowed to go through. But—and this is the 
puint—under the Transport Act, 1947, the public and the local authorities 
have a right to object to any schemes that are proposed, and if public 
opinion makes itself articulate the schemes can be defeated.—Y ours, &c., 


R. Erskine-Hite, 
Organising Secretary, Omnibus Passengers Protection Association. 
IS Jesmond Road, Newcastl Tyne, 2. 


upon 


Examination Age Limits 


ever Canon Luce may deduce of the Minister of Education's 


Mentions about the new age-limit for external examinations, it is surely 
no ful to examine its effects. My daughter's education has been 
Planned for years past so as to present her for matriculation-exemption, 


via the school certificate, in July, 1950, when she will be tifteen years old 
In September, 1948 (h iving been ~ kept back ” by spending two years in 
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the Upper IV), she entered the Lower V and started on her two years’ 
preparation in her selected subjects. Not until the end of September, 
1949, did | hear from the school that a rule had been made which would 
bar her from the examination. Idiotic decisions call for desperate 
remedies, so, as the new rule did not come into effect until January Ist, 
1950, I entered the poor child for the school certificate examination in 
December, 1949, when she was still only fourteen. She had only about 
seven weeks’ notice. Two other girls in her form, similary affected, took 
the same way out. All took seven subjects, all got matriculation- 
exemption, and the worst result was two “ very goods ™ and five “ credits 
So far so good. But she was unable to take Latin, which is not one of 
her “main subjects,” owing to the impossibility of mastering the four 
“set books ” at such short notice. So she must now disrupt her sixth- 
form work by studying Latin for an extra year. 


On returning to school in January, 1950, she found her curriculum had 
been blown to bits. Not then ready to enter the “sixth,” she found 
herself in a form which had still to take an examination which she had 
already passed. So I have sent her to a French school till the autuma 
term. It may all turn out to her ultimate advantage, but my thanks will 
go not to the Minister of Education, put to the principal and staff of her 
private boarding-school, who manage somehow to defeat the worst efforts 
of the back-seat drivers in Whitehall. 

As for Canon Luce’s contention that “the bright pupil is not meant to 
take the ordinary level papers in his or her main subjects "—in this case, 
how is the bright pupil going to get matriculation-exemption ? The effects 
of the new rule are quite obvious. The dull or average pupil, who would 
not in any case attempt matriculation before sixteen, is not affected at 
all, and the new rule had nothing to do with him. The bright pupil 
(whom, unless the Minister of Education is duller than the dullest, the 
new rule could alone be seen to affect) is definitely held back, and in 
the interim period, at any rate, has his or her school programme seriously 
dislocated.—Y ours faithfully, A. G. Gapo. 

4 Cavendish Place, Bournemouth, 
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“In the Wake of Dr. Johnson” 
Sir,— 
High in great Albion's roll of fame 
Stands Dr. (Samuel) Johnson's name. 
Concerning him the feeblest print 
1 love to read, because he’s in't, 
And in his wake all prospects please 
From Fleet Street to the Hebrides. 
How can you use that honour’d style 
Your gentle readers to beguile 
With tales of worse than Whiggish cant, 
Some parson-politician’s rant ? 
Plague on your caption’s airy nonsense ! 
There'll never be two Dr. Johnsons. 
Henceforth, Sir, print, for pity’s sake, 
In Dr. Hewlett Johnson's Wake.” 
—Yours faithfully E. W. W 


Sin.—Mr. A. 1 every right to his own opinion, 
but it is sikely that the great majority of your readers will endorse what 
Janus has written on this subject. Personally, 1 should like to know if 
the Dean of Canterbury has ever raised his voice against any of the cruel 
and shameful deeds of the Soviet Does he, for instance, justify the 
enforced separation of Russian from British and American 
husbands ? If not, has he ever used such influence as he has to secure 
the redress of this cruelty Yours faithfully, CHARLES MILLER. 
Hedees, Littl Berkhamsted. 


Dt ve has, of course, 


wives 


Gaddesden 


Road and Rail Charges 


Sir As | expected, the Information Officer of the British Road Federa- 


tion does not deal with my chief points. (1) Steel-tyred trucks running 


on stee] rails along engineered gradients require less motive power and 
cause less wear and tear than rubber-tyred lorries running up and down 
>) The diversion of highly-rated traffic from rail to road has forced 
the railways to ratse their charges for heavy goods which the road haulier 


doubt if anything | buy in the Cambridge 


hill ( 


disdains. 1 shops is a penny 


cheaper because it comes by road. (3) Road casualties, equal to Welling- 
t Waterloo every few months, are an unavoidable part of the 


cost of road t insport as at present conducted 


ton’s losses 


If the same precautions 
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for the safety of the public were applied to road transport as Paglia. 
ment has imposed on the railways, road vehicles would not be allowed to 
travel at their present speeds. Trains are restricted to the tracks which 
the railway shareholder has paid for. 1 may odd that 
ance ™ had to be passed on to the railways’ customers. 
have advocated the use of rail-cars on branch lines. 
Other points in Mr. Francis’ letter are answered by Sir William Wood 
on the same page, in reply to your own note of May 12th.—yYours 
faithfully, J. E. Aten, 


2 St. Peter's Terrace, Cambridge. 


Hotels in Scotland 

1.006-mile tour of rorth-west, north and 
central Scotland, I find in your issue of May 19th a statement by a 
correspondent, J. Reid ¢ hristie, which in the interests of veracity (and of 
the Scottish Tourist Board) should not be allowed to pass unchallenged 
and uncorrected. Mr. Christie writes: “ One has only to travel in the 
hotels of the Highlands to experience how the Catering Act has poisoned 
the friendly and contented atmosphere, and turned peaceful homes int 
places with the atmosphere of snooping factories.” 
took us up the west coast to Cape Wrath, along the north coast 
John o down the north-east coast to Inverness, and home 
through Speyside and Perthshire, our experience completely refutes this 
assertion, for in the eight hotels in which we stayed overnight and jn 
the fifteen or more others in which we had meals we found not only good 
food and excellent 
sideration from both managers and staffs. The combination of comfor 
and kindliness which we met with in this very widespread and representa- 
tive list of hotels made our holiday most enjoyable, and gave us cause 
for pride that our Scottish hotels are able and willing. in spite of th 
provisions of the Catering Act, to cater for all the needs of even the most 
Yours faithfully, J. P. MicHu ronson 


fJirdric. 


* derating assist. 
For many years | 


Sirn.—On my return from a 


On our tour, which 


Groats, 


accommodation and service, but courtesy and con 


exacting tourist 


The Rieg, 


Travel in France 
Sirn.—On March 29th I travelled to France, 
article asserting that, if | were very careful, £50 might last me a fort 
night. Now Mr. Rees, after giving many interesting facts, 
Statement According to my experience, it is incorrect and misleading 
] can manage comfortably in France on £2 a day, 
weeks, not two.— Yours faithfully, rs 

287 Hills Road, Cambridge. 


much depressed by your 
repeats this 


ne irly fou 
RENFIELD 


giving 


Undergraduate Magazines 


Sirn.—Readers whose interest in undergraduate 
aroused by Colin Cross’ article in the Spectator of May 26th might als 
be interested to learn that 
together annually to exchange experiences and ideas Ihe function is 
known as the “Student Editors’ Conference,” is organised under N.US 
auspices, and has been held annually since 1947 at Sheffield, Hull and 
Nottingham Universities, respectively. This year it will be held at 
Durham, from July 10th to 13th. Experts are invited to give talks on 
such topics as “ Journalism Today,” “ Layout Problems,” “ The Laws of 
Libel and Copyright,” “ How te Develop Circulation,” and so on, and 
there is widespread discussion among the students themselves, combined 
with criticism of each other's publications. Last year’s conference was 
attended by 50 students representing 35 publications.—Yours sincerely 
DOUGLAS MAYER, 

The National Union of Students 


nagazines may have beea 


editors of many of these magazines come 


General Secretary, 
3 Endsleigh Street, W.-C. 


Cricket Memories 
Sir,—Mr. G. L. Jessop’s fascinating memories should settle once and for 
all the comparative velocities of the leading fast bowlers of the vintage 
period of their craft. But there was one who made a brief appearance at 
that time who, it seemed to me as a spectator, was faster even than 
Kortright. 1 refer to Mr. C. Heseltine, of Hampshire. It would be 
interesting if Mr. Jessop would be so kind as to give his opinion— 
Yours, &c., W. K. M. LANGLEY. 
The East India & Sports Club, St. James's Square, S.W.1. 


Sir,—Surely it was in that outstanding summer of 1893 that W. G. Grace 
broke all records by scoring 1,000 runs in May.—Yours, _ F. H. VINEY. 
Compton, Knowle, Warwickshire 


Contemporary America 
Sirn,—In view of Professor Brogan’s erudition and of his chiding Mr 
Nichols in the fourth paragraph of his criticism of Mr. Nichols’ book 
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Samson in your issue of May 19th, 1950, for lapses ‘in spelling, 
some small pleasure to point out that the firm referred to in 
lines of the third paragraph of his review is mis-spelt by 


Uncle 
it gives me 
the jast (we 


Professor Brogan—the firm is Saks Fifth Avenue and not Sachs.— Y ours 
faithfully B. ENGeRT. 
Barcheste Sireet, E.14. 


Lemon Lore 

Six. —Mr. Frank Swinnerton tn his contribution to Books and Writers 
on May 12th. makes frequent use of the statement, “ The answer is a 
lemon Whilst the meaning of this remark may be fairly obvious in 
common parlance, the origin of the phrase appears to be obscure, and 1s 
not mentioned in any books of reference I have consulted. Would Mr. 
Swinnerton, or any equally enlightened reader favour us with the source 
1 am, dear Sir, yours, &c., Davip KEAN. 
Bedford W.C.1. 


of this quaint assertion 


49 Bedford Court Mansions, Avenue, 


Bishop Henson’s Autobiography 


Sin.—It would seem that, if his words have been rightly reproduced by 
Miss Gardner-Brown, Bishop Hensley Henson was guilty of a slip of the 
nen. Retractiones certainly does mean “ recantations ”; but the title of 
St. Augustine’s treatise is Retractationes, and wt is this that means 


re-handling.”"— Yours faithfully, J. R. PORTER 


Oriel Colleve, Oxford. 


English Trees 


Tue beech is a cliff, resting upon the sky, 

The oak a rock, around which seas of grain 
Rustle and recede, the birch is rain 

Even in seasons of drought. when fissures crack 
Open like lips in the earth praying for water. 


Larches are torches of scalding lime-green fire, 
Elms stretch clotted shadows slowly over 
Meadows where cricketers run, heraldic white 
Upon a shield of green, and chestnuts climb 
Trees of festival, scattering freckled flowers. 


Only the pine, night’s dark, stiff sentinel 

At lonely, darkened windows, with needling, rustling 

Sound like the seas’ desolate whispering 

Reminds of lights elsewhere, laughter, and summer departing, 
All the despairing heart desires in vain. 


MARGARET STANLEY-WRENCH. 
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THE DERBY DAY 


Never perhaps did the grand day at Epsom draw forth such 
ast multitudes by all the outlets of London. The spectacle in 
peculiar: the points of departure were more 
densely swarming than ever ; the Piccadilly Circus looked as if 
some accident had happened—the people were so thick and so 
pleasantly excited. The Tocting road at noon was a river of 
and even the way by Kingston was 
crowded, almost like what the Tooting road used to be within 
he memory of men—that is of some men. The race-ground, 
course, was only a multitudinous exaggeration of its former 

f. Somewhat more multitudinous than of old, perhaps, in 
men an effect of the railroads. Yet 
ondon developed amazing resources in the way of four-horse 
couches and postilions. As men, mercantile and civil all the 
st of the year, display on that occasion only an inaptitude for 
any tongue but a sort of jockey lingo,—even those who do not 
go, but merely ride an omnibus the other way, to business, 
catching, as it were, the reverberation of the strain—so London, 
once a year. and once again at Ascot time, only far less pro- 
fusely, unearths that buried and forgotten race with coloured 
ackets and velvet caps ; as if All the World and his wife had 
ust been married and out of town for the 


town Was very 


nen horses, Carriages ; 


the ratio of to coaches 


were pomg 


oneymoon. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Ir is a remarkable fact that in this most crowded country, which is said 
to suffer from nothing so acutely as “the urban mind,” there flourish 
the finest flower-shows and agricultural shows that the world knows. 
Among has no rival. It excels even such an event 
as the old quingquennial show at Ghent. England, again, is completely 
innocent of mountains ; yet at Chelsea nothing takes the eye of the 
visitor more saliently than the Alpine garden so-called. The Litho- 
spermum, that agrees so pleasantly with the tufted vetch in the upper 
Pyrenees, is as blue and flourishing among the stones of an almost urban 
English garden. The British have combed the world for flowers, though 
the traveller in plants now grows rare, though Kingdon Ward is one of 
the kings of the craft. We Lave combed the world ; but we have also 
made, created, invented, developed and so hybridised that new flowers are 
shown The pursuit of new colours for this or 
that blue was 


developed merely by selection out of the yellow-brown of the nemesia. 


JUNE 2, 


these Chelsea 


in quantity every yeal 


Species is astonishingly successful. Long ago light 


At Chelsea were -hown last week even scarlet and yellow delphinium 
(* Hercules * and * Moonlight) and a yellow lilac (Primrose) and all 
sorts of new features on the face of carnations, especially Allwoodti. 


The ideal desired by the Director of Kew (in his ingenious beok The 
Living Garden) is being that even the humblest amateur may 
inventor. Why, | wonder, are the English, 


' 
rious vegetabdies 


realised 


be a research worke an 


who so delight in new flowers, so shy of new or even va 


A Nesting Tribute 


is a useful plant, generally known 
but I write of it 


On the subject of vegetables there 


iS aSparagus-kale, which should be more freely grown ; 


not chiefly for its dietetic virtues In the midst of a plant—indicating 
its robust and ample proportions—a hedge sparrow built its nest and 
successfully brought off her brocd. Though one expects the unexpected 
in nesting sites, this was no little surprise for the vegetable-gathere 

[he concealment was perfect and needed to be, for | saw a pair of 
red-backed shrikes in the same patch of Cumberland garden The 


birds (more 
ow, now rare in many Piaces), 1S 
singularly catholic in its choice of sites. A pair, for example, chose a 
bush within cage in my Larks, in 
my experience, show a peculiai fondness for the edges of golf-greens and 
partridges for the underneath of bushes 


chaflinch, perhaps because it is now the commonest of all 


numerous even than the country 





garden. 


not very lusty raspberry 


rosemary 


Ducks and Decoys 

‘duck adoption ” schemes has had several 
results, or accompaniments To begin with, it has brought 
‘International Committee for Bird Preservation,” as 


report (price 2s.) indicates ; but, more than 


Ihe singular success of the 
satisfactory 
£500 to the 


their most interesting annual 


In over 


that, the demand for (ringed “ ducks”) has indirectly increased the 
number of places where the duck are studied, caught up and ringed 
The East of England begins to rival the West, which, thanks to the 
Orielton decoy neat Pembroke, had a strong leadership. Both Essex 
and Northampton now possess ringing stations, and I believe that the 
Northamptonshire decoy (which I visited in its less regenerate gays) is 
the oldest decoy in the kingdom. The result is that adopters will not 


Five shillings sent to Miss Barclay Smith at the 


our the 


now be disappointed. 
South Kensington Museum will give them news, if any, ab 
tion of their bird. Several have been reported even behind the iron 


curtain. 


mixzta- 


In the Garden 





One of the plants that, after several weeks’ absence from my garden, [ 
found flowering very freely was a recently planted climber nick-named 
Its proper title is Solanum Crispum. It is a 











* Mr. *s potato crisp.” 
very pleasing climber and, unlike many a solanum quite hardy The 
flowers are blue. purple and orange, as in most of the tribe, but of a 


It is ideal for the sma 
space is not abundant and such climbers*as wistaria 
also in magnificent flower) are too rampant. It ts best on a 
spite of tales about the cold and the enormous hail-stones of the South 
(contrasted with the delightful weather experienced in West Scotland and 
Cumberland), strawberry flowers were undamaged and the apples had 
set well. 


good size and comely form garden where wa 
ind clematis (now 


trellis. In 


THOMAS 


W. Beacn 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


“ NCE you have thought of big men and little men,” said 
Dr. Johnson, “ it is very easy to do all the rest.” This 
was his table-talk judgement of Gulliver's Travels ; more 

deferentially, he admitted that criticism had for a while been lost 

in wonder, as it always must be before this ageless book. It forms, 
in an unexpurgated edition, the bulk of Mr. Hayward’s Selected 

Prose Works of Jonathan Swift,* and justly so, for it is his best 

and most revealing work. Others had thought of big and little 

men; Rabelais and Lucian had, and Berkeley had just suggested 
the subjectivity of magnitude. The scene was perhaps inspired by 

Robinson Crusoe, or the Arabian Nights, or the journeys to the 

kingdom of the Great Mogul and to Siam that Swift had read in 

Sir William Temple's library. Yet the work remains the most 

original we know, and far from an easy accomplishment. By writing 

about himself, Swift Gulliver his one flesh-and-blood 
character The nightmarish but matter-of-fact world in which 

Gulliver moves owes nothing to the conventions of literature ; 


made 


beauty, tragedy and comedy are unknown there, and there is neither 
the ridiculous nor the sublime. Gulliver enters on his hazardous 
adventures without the least In Lilliput he is the 
elephantine rationalist assailed by hordes of pigmies, the self-centred 
Swift magnanimously belittling his political and theological enemies. 
In Brobdignag he is a toy among giants, nauseated by the enlarged 
imperfections of man. When he arrives at Laputa, Swift's richest 
vein of fantasy is given play. It was a Fiving Island, in the control of 
a people whose minds were wholly taken up by intense Newtonian 
speculation, clumsy, awkward and unhandy because of their un- 
Here 
Gulliver ate rhomboid beef and cycloid pudding, and was computed 
into a suit of clothes. At the Grand Academy in Balnibari he met 
a strange group: the singed and meagre man who had been eight 
years on a project for extracting sunbeams from cucumbers ; another 
calcining ice into gunpowder ; one who fed his spiders with coloured 
flies so that they spun dyed webs; and, last, the Universal Artist 
who, while his workmen were “ condensing air into a dry tangible 
Substance,” or softened marble for pillows, or petrified the hooves 


surprise 


swerving addiction to mathematics and musical instruments, 


of live horses. designed to propagate, in time, a breed of naked 
sheep. In mocking futility Swift revenged himself on the academic 
world ; his imagination never soared out of sight of reality 

The fourth voyage brings to the surface an intolerable pessimism 
“Plus je connais les hommes, plus jaime les hétes"” was an old 
saving, but mild compared with the perverse loathing that had 
overcome Swift by now. Between the beastly and servile Yahoos 
and the noble Houvhnhnms Gulliver was bandied in constant com- 
parison, and proved unworthy of the equine masters he adored. 
The Houyhnhnms were too good. Their grand maxim was to 
cultivate Reason and be governed by it : they were of stoic virtues, 
their knowledge was 
traditional, their discourse classical, they excelled in poetry of the 
kind Plato thought proper, and died quiescent deaths. His eyes 
dazzled by this ideal State, Gulliver had abominable difficulties in 
adjusting himself, when at last exiled, to the 


temperate, industrious, clean and modest 


horrors of 
humanity 

Swift very properly vexes our conscience with this earthy morality 
In a nerve-racked style he constructed a master-plan showing eve 
modification between savage and insidious irony. Yet overworked 
though it is with private and public allusions, Gulliver's Travels 
emerges as a work of translucent perfection, of a clarity that has 
sometimes been mistaken for simplicity. His ingenious insults to 
the human race abound in other works. He attacked Boyle in the 
brief and witty Meditation Upon a Broomstick ; he was sly and 
malevolent in his Directions to Servants : his art of Polite Conversa- 
tion is elaborately facetious ; his Modest Proposal for disposing of 
* Selected Prose Works of Jonathan Swift 
duction by John Hayward 

+ The Vovages of Captain Cook 
Lloyd Press. 9s. 6d.) 


Edited and with an intro- 
(Cresset Press 9s. 6d.) 
Selected and edited by Christopher 


(C resset 


surplus children is brilliantly macabre. As an Irish patriot, he was 
an indefatigable pamphleteer. His Thoughts could be as cynical 
and paradoxical as La Rochefoucauld’s, but when it came to a 
personal anguish that touched through his egotism, he was human 
and moving. His prayers for Stella and his tribute to her after 
her death belong to this rarer mood. It is a pity that space could 
not be found to include, as well, something from the Battle of the 
Books, or more from the Tale of a Tub, or The Mechanical Opera- 
tion of the Spirit, or the Critical Essay on the Faculties of the Mind. 
Even so, the selection does the satirist full honour. 

Swift once used the tail of Halley's Comet to lash at petty sinners 
by prophesying the end of the world in a collision with that star 
More constructively, Halley was responsible for another minor 
masterpiece of eighteenth-century letters. The astronomer had 
suggested that the distance of the earth from the sun could be 
determined by observing, in 1769, the transit of the planet Venus, 
and the Admiralty agreed to send a ship for that purpose to the 
recently discovered island of Tahiti. Lieutenant Cook, who had 
already proved his natural genius for charting, was sent in command 
of the bark *‘ Endeavour,’ on one of the best equipped expeditions 
that had ever left England. The motive of the voyage was ostensibly 
scientific, but Cook had secret instructions to discover “a continent 
or land of great extent.” This was the vast mass known to the old 
geographers as Jerra Incognita, and its existence was still an idée 
fixe. It was a political problem ; the French had just lost Canada, 
ind, keen to claim this potential empire, had sent de Bougainville 
exploring the Pacific. But the myth was demolished. Cook wrote: 
“If I have failed in discovering a continent, it is because it does 
not exist in a navigable sea, and not for want of looking after.” 

James Cook kept journals because it was part of his duty to do 
so, and he wrote with almost revolutionary accuracy. When first 
published, they were “edited” to suit current standards of fine 
writing, and have generally suffered these alterations ever since 
Mr. Lloyd's admirable selections? anticipate the first complete 
critical edition of Cook's writings, now in the hands of the Hakluyt 
Society. His writings show the discoverer as a man tenacious of 
purpose and of great moral courage. His way with men was 
summary and efficient. His style is dry, and at times laconic. But 
where he feels the subject demands it, he expands into detailed 
accounts that are invaluable ethnology. What he saw in the islands 
he came across did not dispose him to share the illusions of European 
philosophers about the Noble Savage. The Fuegians he found 
‘perhaps as miserable a set of people as are this day on earth.” 
Wherever he landed, he found the Pacific islanders accomplished 
thieves to a man; they were licentious and diseased, 
pugnacious, and, what he had hoped was untrue, often cannibals, 
and given to human sacrifice. Yet in spite of this he made and 
left friends, as was his mission. He was on the best of terms with 
chieftains and kings, and with the unhappy Omai, who was taken 
to grace fashionable London, and was returned home spoilt. Among 
these primitives Cook was always alert to record what he could of 
their customs and habits, their religions, mysteries and modes of 
government. In the Friendly Isles he first investigated the compre- 
hensive systems of taboo, and encountered totemism. 

The notions of antiquity die hard. To solve the ancient problem 
of the North-West Passage Captain Cook set out on a third voyage 
in 1776. Returning from beyond Alaska he stopped in a group 
of islands he had discovered on the way. There, on the beach at 
Hawaii, a confused contretemps sprang up: Cook turned his back 
and was struck down. Ironically, it seems that here he was identt- 
fied with a legendary king who had been deified as the god of peace 
and prosperity. But he was not immortal. Parts of his dismembered 
body were recovered, and other relics, it is said, were paraded round 
the island until 1820. The loss of Cook's life was grievous, but his 
achievement was secure. For us, the Journals are living and 
exemplary literature ; for the world, as Mr. Lloyd says, his monument 
is the map. of the Pacilic Ocean 
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Reviews of the Week 


Buoyant G.B.S. 


Limited Edition. 


Six Guineas.) 


By Bernard Shaw. Hlustrated 


Buoyant Billions. 
, (Constable. 


by Clare Winsten, 


Mr. SHaw, who will complete his ninety-fourth year in July, has 
outlived all the great nonagenarian authors, Seneca, Thomas a 
Kempis, [Thomas Hobbes, Von Ranke, Izaak Walton and Henri 
Fabre, and will, if he completes his century, have surpassed in 
longevity all authors, great and small, in the whole history of litera- 
ture, giving us good ground for thinking that St. Paul underestimated 
the strength and endurance of vegetarians when he referred to those 
who, being weak, eat herbs. He has surpassed the feat of Sophocles, 
the second longest-!ived dramatist, who wrotes the Philoctetes when 
he was eighty-seven, for he was nearly ninety-two when he wrote 
his play, Buoyant Billions ; and we shall not feel the slightest 
surprise if he celebrates his centenary by producing his masterpiece. 
The present edition is sumptuous and expensive, and has been 
lavishly illustrated by Mrs. Clare Winsten. 

In the preface, which is brief, our great nonagenarian denies his 
greatness, proclaiming himself to be no more than a favoured steno- 
grapher. Like the author of The Revelation, he heard him that sits 
upon the throne saying, Write ; and, not knowing what was coming 
next, took down what he was told in shorthand. “ There is nothing 
in my circumstances or personality,” he declares with the arrogance 
of a man who knows perfectly well that no one will believe him, 
“to suggest that I differ from ” anybody else in the matter of genius. 
This is plain nonsense, and Mr. Shaw, better than other people, 
knows that it is nonsense. If it were true, why is not every Little 
Man. that object of modern idolatry, writing Hamlets and Heart- 
break Houses? ‘'f G. B.S. is no more than a competent shorthand- 
typist, capriciously chosen by an unknown dictator, why does this 
dictator inspire so much rubbish when he can, presumably, dictate 
masterpieces as easily as he dictates shockers? Mr. Shaw cannot 
humbug us any more than he can humbug himself into the belief 
that the author of Saint Joan is no better than the author of Kiss 
Me Quick or Larks at Littlehampton. When he tells us that 
Newton's “ hypothesis of gravitation might have occurred to anyone 
who had seen an apple fall,” he puts a strain on our credulity which 
it cannot bear: for even infants in arms know that myriads of 
men have watched apples falling without a hint of the hypothesis 
of gravitation entering their heads. 

How little he believes in his depreciation of his own unique 
quality and the unique quality of any great man becomes apparent 
in the first two minutes of Buoyant Billions, when Junius Smith 
tells his father, a prosperous business-man who is depicted by 
Mrs. Winsten as if he were a Semite in a state of deep depression, 
that he proposes to be a World Betterer. ‘“ We need men who can 
harness the tides and the tempests, atom-splitting engineers, mathe- 
maticians, biologists, psychologists. What do we get? Windbag 
careerists, proletarians who can value money in shillings but not 
in millions, and think their Trade Unions are the world.” Junius 
is determined to join the ranks of those who change our lives and 
are hunted by the police and hanged by the mob for doing it. But 
he has not even begun his task when the play ends, and he gives 
no sign that he is capable of becoming anything remotely resembling 
a World Betterer. Mr. Shaw, indeed, ends his play as he ends his 
preface, with a plea for “ smiling comedy” in which we can take 
refuge from disturbing news. Is Shaw also among the hedonists ? 
The author of Heartbreak House would have had some sharp 
remarks to make about that request. 

The play follows the pattern of The Apple Cart. It begins with 
a prelude which has little relevance to what follows it. Mr. Shaw’s 
old passion for exotic settings is indulged here very extravagantly. 
There is no device of scene or colour that he does not use and we 
are whirled from one splendiferous situation to another to keep us 
from realising that Mr. Shaw is using his wits and expecting us to 
ise Ours. But he conducts his tour through his mind a little care- 
lessiv, and confuses us with names like Mrs. Secondborn and Mrs. 
Thirdborn. There is even a slip in the stage directions on page 27 
where the word “ husbands” throws the number of the characters 
on the stage out of gear. Bill Buoyant, the maker of billions, and 
the father of one virile daughter and several footling sons, fails to 
remember that he was originally Andrew Undershaft and does not 
appear to know what to do with himself or his billions. None of 
the characters, indeed, except Junius Smith, know what they want ; 
and he knows only that he wants to marry and be kept by the 


virile daughter. The conclusion seems to be that Shaw. the 
incorrigible individualist and aristocratically-minded man who 
masquerades vainly as a Socialist veering towards Communism, 
advises us all to take a chance with our lives. No Welfare States for 
him, no neatly-planned societies in which hordes of Little Men will 
do what Littler Men tell them: but a world of adventure and hopes 
followed even when they are forlorn. Not for the first time. Mr. 
Shaw blasphemes against the Fabians. The Webbs must be 
revolving rapidly in Westminster Abbey. But how pleased Herbert 
Spencer will be when, in Heaven, he reads what his most distin- 
guished disciple has to say. St. JOHN ERVINE. 


Englishwoman in Germany 
(De nt. 


IN 1938 Elizabeth Sims, a Canadian girl, married a young German 
historian, Albert Hoemberg, and went to set up home in the 
Miinsterland Both of them felt a deep dislike for and 


Thy People, My People. By Elizabeth Hoemberg. 12s. 6d.) 


resentment against the Hitler régime, but in 1940 her 
husband was called up to the Luftwaffe and spent the rest 
of the war in France until he was made a prisoner of 


war in 1945. From 1940 to 1946 Elizabeth Hoemberg lived in a 
small village close to Miinster, struggling single-handed with the 
difficulties of bringing up a young family in war-time, cut off and 
alone in a war in which her own and her husband's people were 
fighting on opposite sides. In March, 1945, the war swept through 
and past her village, and for a year she served as an interpreter in 
the Military Government offices at Miinster, until in the spring of 
1946 her husband at last came home. 

Around this simple framework Mrs. Hoemberg has constructed 
a book of rare quality, drawing almost entirely on the journals she 
and her husband kept at the time and the letters they wrote to each 
other. This quality is to be found neither in the events described 
nor in any general reflections: the interest of the book is almost 
always local and immediate, impressions set down hurriedly a few 
hours after something has happened. The editing is unusually 
skilful, the style austere, taut and economical. But the rareness of 
quality lies less in the writing than in the quality of experience and 
personality of these two human beings sucked into the monstrous 
tide of war. 

A phrase which Elizabeth Hoemberg used of atrocities against the 
Jews describes exactly the effect of her own book: “I try to spare 
myself the torment of such recitals, but the boy’s account was not 
without value, for it was less of tortures brutally inflicted than of 
tortures courageously borne. Thank God there are still courageous 
people.” Though she was ill and often worn-out with the drudgery 
of running a house, digging a large garden, scouring the countryside 
for food and looking after her children, her spirit was never broken 
nor her critica! faculty dulled. After long days of digging scrub- 
bing, tramping and cycling for food, she would lie awake late at 





100 Years of Archaeology 

By GLYN E. DANIEL. Cambridge University Lecturer in Archeology 
From its beginnings in the Danish bogs, the Swiss lake-dwellings, 
the Somme gravels and the South Devon caves, archzology has grown 
to claim itself not only a new science of man but a new /istory of man. 
“ Archzology is one of the most live studies of today, and this book 
enables the student and also the general reader to see how the subject 
has developed, what problems have been tackled, and where its future 
lies. Dr. Daniel unfolds a fascinating and complicated story in masterly 
fashion.” —Manchester Guardian. With diagrams, 344 pages. 2Is. net. 

. 

Endplays 

By GEORGE COFFIN, the well-known American bridge expert, 
discusses squeezes, eliminations and other end-of-the-game coups, 
with examples and some problems 8s. Od. net. 


The Graphologist’s Alphabet 
A new volume on handwriting analysis by ERIC SINGER author of 


Graphology for Everyman. With 300 examples 8s. Od. net. 
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night listening to the radio, trying to sift the conflicting claims and 
propaganda and to follow the course of the war. The letters show 
both Albert Hoemberg and his wife to have been remarkably acute 
in their judgement of military and political events. In September, 
1943, Albert Hoemberg wrote to his wife: “It seems likely that 
we are approaching an era of militant Russian Imperialism. Some 
day Russian Imperialism will clash with American Imperialism, and 
we will then be, if not the actors, at least the passive victims, in a 
new tragedy. For it seems increasingly probable that there 
will be no Europe after the war, but only a battle ground for the 
two great Powers of the world.” 

Though he had a deep affection for his country Albert Hoemberg 
had no illusions about the future or about the German people's 
responsibility for what had happened. There is not a line of false 
sentiment or special pleading in the book. In 1945 when he had 
collapsed and nearly died from months of hunger and privation in a 
transit camp, he wrote in his journal: “It was the evening of our 
wedding anniversary, and the thought of dying here, so far from 
Betty and the children, was no pleasant one. For who would there 
be to take care of them if I were to go? Who is there to take 
care of them now? O God, what have I done to sulfer thus? Is 
it a sin to have been born a German? No, but a sin to have kept 
quiet when it was one’s duty to speak. I Knew the way our country 
was being led, but nonetheless was silent. Why Because I was 
a coward, because we were all cowards. It is for that we sulfet 
today and will continue to suffer.” 


For Elizabeth Hoemberg, trying to keep a home together in the 
heavily bombed Miinsterland, there were other anxieties. After 
March, 1945, she received no more letters from her husband. Still 
weak after the birth of her third child, she had to decide whether 
to set off eastwards with the long columns of refugees and troops, 
or to stay and risk her home becoming part of the battlefield. She 
stayed. Her description of how the battle passed through Roxel 
is vivid. “ Liberation” was a disillusioning experience, but within 
a short time she was drawn into work for the Military Government. 
Her account of the chaotic conditions which prevailed in Germany 
for months after the Occupation is sharply drawn, but not one bit 
exaggerated, as anyone knows who was there. Yet it was not 
disorganisation that depressed her so much as a sense of hopeless- 
ness, of the impassable gulf of suspicion that lay between the 
conquerors and the conquered. Sick at heart, she ends her journal 
with these words 

At thirty-six Tam old, tired, used up. I feel rather like a battered 
jerry can, carried along on the jeep as long as there was any petrol 
left in it, but empty now and left in the ditch to rust And | am 
content to lie in the ditch and rust The soft rain of the Miinster- 
land will fill my emptiness and | shall become a part of one of its 
still, green ditches, arched over with brambles and sturdy thorn. 

“J am weary of the endless * for’ and * against, the pedantic allot- 
meat of praise and blame One comes to rest in the realisation 
that all talk of the virtues and vices of nations is empty and vain. 
What we are not ourselves we cannot become through membership 
in a family, a school, a nation. The real and lasting worth is that of 
the individual.” 

This last entry is dated March 9th, 1946, a time when some of 
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the most important factors in the present German situation had 
still not become clear. But books on the “German problem” ar 
ten a penny. What will make people read this book is not jg 
politics but its people, and in the end people are more important 
than politics. “ The real and lasting worth is that of the individual” 


ALAN BULLOcK, 


Greenwood’s Pall Mall 


The Story of the Pall Mall Gazette. By J. W. Roberts 


(Oxford University Press, 2s.) 


mn Scott, 


How is this always interesting, often entertaining, almost incredibly 
discursive volume to be described ? Certainly not as the story 
of the Pall Mall Gazette. To begin with, it carries the history no 
further than Greenwood’s break with the paper in 1880: not only 
does that cover less than half the Pall Mall's history, but it does 
not come down as far as the date when Mr. Robertson Scott joined 
the staff and could therefore write on the basis of personal 
experience rather than industrious research ; however, full of fire 
as ever at 83, he promises the rest of the story in due time 
In the second place the author tells half a dozen stories besides 
the Pall Mall's. Hares cross his path at every turn and (as 
enjoined by the classic Mrs. Glasse) every one of them has to be 
cased. The Pall Mall suggests George Smith, who founded it 
That suggests the Cornhill, which Smith also started. It also 
suggests the Dictionary of National Biography, on which Smith so 
magnificently spent the profits he made out of Apollinaris. And, 
of course, it suggests, too, the firm of Smith Elder, which in turn 
suggests the books they published, which in turn suggests the authors 
of the books, which in turn suggests an author's relations or 
friends. And when Greenwood has left the Pall Mali he must, 
naturally, be followed through the rest of his career to The St. 
James’, to the, Anti-Jacobin, to Blackwood’s—and, of course, this 
involves a fair amount of Blackwood background 


Mr. Robertson Scott arranges his chapters under sections. The 
essential Pall Mail section begins on p. 108 and ends on p. 242; 
the book as a whole ends on p. 452. This, in a sense, matters 
little, except that it makes the title misleading. The Editor of the 
Countryman clearly set out, as soon as he ceased to be Editor of 
the Countryman, to write the story of the famous evening paper 
on which he served for sixteen years, and when he had begua 
amassing material found it so interesting, as indeed most of it is, 
that he determined to get it all in somehow. The wisdom of the 
decision may perhaps be doubted. To be sternly selective needs 
resolution, but it is often worth while. As it is, the central theme 

if the theme is, in fact, the paper and not its first editor—tends 
to get overlaid by other themes which are hardly even subsidiary, 
so fully are they developed. But at least the book never lacks 
interest. Mr. Robertson Scott has the best type of journalistic 
mind, and can be counted on never to miss an event or situation 
calculated to seize the reader's attention. What a debt, for 
example, do we owe him for the anecdote of the literary group 
in a Fleet Street tavern accosted by a gentleman who claimed to 
be descended from Addison, a pretension which extracted from 
one of the company (James Hannay of the Pall Mail) the reply, 
“ Sir, since the only descendant of Addison was a daughter, who 
died before the age of puberty in a lunatic asylum, my respect for 
facts compels me to address you as a bloody tiar.” 


Though the Pall Mall was edited in the course of its career by 
John Morley and W. T. Stead and J L. Garvin among others, tt 
was pre-eminently Frederic Greenwood’s Pall Mall. He made the 
paper ; he saw it through days when it had to be recorded on a 
particular date that “our circulation figured at little more than 
half a thousand and our advertisement receipts totalled only four 
and six *; and when the owner of the paper, then definitely Right- 
Centre, gave it to his son-in-law, a red Radical, Greenwood went 
off with his staff to start the St. James’ Gazette, just as thirteen 
years later Cook and Spender walked out the same office in like 
circumstances (reversed politically) to start the Westminster Gazette, 
[he great event in the history of the Pall Mall—though it really 
belonged more to Greenwood’s personal history—was the purchase 
by this country of the Khedive’s Suez Canal shares in 1875 at the 
instance of Greenwood, who urged the transaction on Disraeli 
through Lord Derby, the Foreign Secretary. Mr. Robertson Scott 
disposes convincingly of the suggestion that Greenwood played 
only a minor part in the affair, and that information that the shares 
were in the market came from other sources simultaneously of 
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TRIAL BY BALLOT 


by IVOR R. M. DAVIES 


A comprehensive account of political trends and events 
since the institution of the Universal Franchise in 1918, 
including a chapter on the result of the 1950 Election. 


A political thriller. Newcastle Journal 


8s. 6d. net. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF PRODUCTION 


by FRANCIS B. WILLMOTT 

A Birmingham industrialist expounds the philosophy un- 
derlying the co-partnership experiment whereby he has 
increased his production by 92% in two years. 

‘Mr Willmou has done a great service to British industry in writing this 


book’.—Express and Star Wolverhampton. 
7s. 6d. net. 


AMONG THE DOCTORS 


by ALFRED COX, M.D. 


The former Medical Secretary of the B.M.A.., tells, together 
with his own life story, the history and development of 
that body and its relations with various Ministers of 
Health. 12s. 6d. net 


THE RIVIERA~NEW LOOK & OLD 


by S. P. B. MAIS 

S. P. B. Mais repeats his success of J Return to Switzerland. 

Illustrated. 12s. 6d. ner 
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Nature of the Universe 
By FRED HOYLE 


The 


Cr. 8vo. Illustrated. 5s. net 
10,000 copies sold in four days. 
Second larg re edition now reac ly. 


Few series of broadcasts have excited the public so much 
s Fred Hoyle’s lectures now ready in book form. 


The subject and the distinction of the author make this one 


of the outstanding books of the year. 


The Physical Basis of Mind 
Six B.B.C. Lectures 
Edited by PETER LASLETT 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 5s. net 


lhe series of broadcast talks on the study of mental activity as 
a physiological process by Sir Chi arles Sherrington, Professors 
E. D. Adrian, W. E. Le Gros Clark, W. Russell Brain, 
S. Zuckerman, W. Penfield and E. T. O. Slater with comments 
on their views by Lord Samuel, A. J. Ayer and G. Ryle. 


The Flamingos of the 
Camarque 
By ETIENNE GALLET 
Sm. 4to. Illustrated. 15s. net 


The presence of these birds in Europe will surprise many 
pat ple. For fifteen years the author studied their life, and this 


s00k, as remarkable for its pictures as for its text, is the result. 
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CHEAP EDITIONS OF FAMOUS BOOKS 





Gabriel Chevallier 
CLOCHEMERLE 
SAINTE COLLINE 


5s. each 
George Orwell 
ANIMAL FARM 
3s. 6d. 
Norman Douglas 
SOUTH WIND 
55. 
James Elroy Flecker 
COLLECTED POEMS 
6s. 


Frank Howes 


FULL ORCHESTRA 


Ready June 22nd. 3s. 6d. 


SECKER & WARBURG 





READY ON MONDAY 


a notable new book on 
the 18th Century 


Pitt versus Fox 


Father & Son 

by ERICH EYCK 
The rivalry between William Pitt the Younger and 
Charles James Fox echoed the earlier clashes between 
their fathers, Lord Chatham and Lord Holland. 
This boldly planned joint biography of the four men 
gives a vivid, balanced picture of England from 1735 
to 1806—a period full of lively and original characters. 

404 pages. Illustrated. 2\s. net. 


Christianity and History 
by PROF. HERBERT BUTTERFIELD 


NEW ENGLISH REVIEW: 
that Prof. Butterfield’s are 
utterances of our time.’ 


The European World, 1870-1945 
by T. K. DERRY and T. L. JARMAN 


A highly competent factual history. T.L.S 
has much merit.’ 450 pages. 


‘It is no exaggeration to say 
among the most important 
4th Printing. 7s. 6d. ret. 


* This book 


20s. net. 


The English Muse by the late OLIVER ELTON 


An account of English verse from the earliest examples 
to the 20th century. EDMUND BLUNDEN: ‘A noble 
service done to English poetry.’ 3rd Printing. 478 pages. 
15s. net. 


BELL * G. BELL & SONS, LTD., 
6 Portugal Street, London, W.C.2 
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earlier. There is no evidence of that. Greenwood got the infor- 
mation from Oppenheim, the banker, and went with it immediately 
to Lord Derby. The Rothschilds lent the Government £4,000,000, 
and the shares were bought; they are, of course, held by the 
Government to this day. Greenwood was offered the chance to 
publish the story first in the Pall Mall but, with strange quixotry, 
declined. It appeared in The Times the next morning. 

What Mr. Robertson Scott ha in effect written is The Pall Mall 
Gazette, Its Life and Times, Vol. 1. The “ Times” are at least as 
engrossing as the “ Life,” and the author's vigour at 83 is such 
that we need have no misgivings about the due appearance of 
Vol. If. But in justice to himself, and a little to his readers, he 
would be wise to play the Life a little up and the Times a little 
down. WILSON Harris. 


Classics of Youth 


Mrs. Ewing, Mrs. Molesworth and Mrs. Hodgson Burnett. By 
(Arthur Barker. 6s.) 


A DISTINGUISHED and fastidious historian whom I once knew used 
to argue with conviction that The Comic Sandford and Merton was 
the most delightful of books, and that Jo made a great mistake 
in accepting Professor Bhaer. This, it seemed to me, was a very 
proper testimony to the doctrine that the critical faculty, all very 
well in its place, is not in its place applied to the books we read 
when young. These we either accept or reject. We may accept 
subject to omissions (and I am glad to learn from Miss Laski 
that psychologists would now approve my own habitual omission 
of the last chapter of The Back of the North Wind), but we make 
no qualifications. We should not be asked to give reasons for our 
choice. Whom Jo should have married: that is a legitimate ques- 
tion: but why she gives us pleasure, whether the pleasure is a good 
sort of pleasure, or what light she throws on the social or economic 
conditions of New England at the time of the civil war, these, we 
feel, are extremely unfair. Anyone brought up on Miss Laski’s 
three authors will thus approach her book with the deepest anxiety 
and mistrust. 

Now to some extent the worst dangers are avoided by the require- 
ment that authors in this seriés on English novelists shall combine 
the tasks of biographer, critic and précis-writer (since the main plots 
are summarised, in smaller print, for the benefit of the ignorant 
or forgetful). As biographer, Miss Laski has delightfully untrodden 
ground to cover. Save for Mrs. Maxwell's recent life of Mrs. Ewing 
and her mother, she is first in the field. Her information is as fresh 
as it is often surprising. How odd, for instance, that Mrs. Moles- 
worth and Mrs. Burnett were both divorcées, and how instructive 
their respective forms of snobbery! Miss Laski has so light a hand 
and so pleasant a touch of malice that it must be hoped that she 
will eventually take a larger canvas and give us a full-length portrait 
With the space at her disposal she can do no more than sketch a 
miniature 

It is when she passes from the lives to the works, from Mrs. 
Ewing, Mrs. Molesworth and Mrs. Burnett to the authors of Jan 
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“ANDRE MAUROIS”, writes 
Harold Nicolson of The Quest for Proust, 
¢¢ is the most competent of living bio- 
graphers. We should be grateful to M. 
Maurois for this volume. It provides us 
with much new and important material 
and many interesting facts . . . Above all, 
M. Maurois obliges us to see Proust in 
a more accurate perspective.?? 


THE QUEST FOR PROUST 
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The illustrations are particularly notable. 
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of the Windmill, The Tapestry Room and Little Lord Fauntlerg 
that Miss Laski reaches delicate ground. When she tells us, a 
page 14, that her three ladies were “ deeply and basically middle. 
class writers,” we fear that we are in for the worst. These feay 
are exaggerated. Already on page 15 we have a most disarming 
evocation of the Victorian schoolroom and its inhabitants. 

“ We see a scrap-screen by the door and a cuckoo-clock on the 
wall and a snowstorm and a weather-house on the mantelpiece 
There’s a high, brass-topped fender before the old-fashioned fire. 
place—old-fashioned, | mean, even for the 1860s—and there's q 
large dolls’-house in one corner with a pile of dilapidated byt 
cherished dolls lying near. And then, for our purposes mos 
important of all, a little girl in a crumpled brown holland overall 
a little girl with a mass of untidy dark hair, a little girl whom we 
might think ugly till we looked into her large grey eyes and saw that 
singularly sweet smile break on the rather sullen face.” 

We immediately recapture the atmosphere of the books on which 
we were all brought up. And since Miss Laski is as much devoted 
to the genre as any of us, she is able to lead us, imperceptibly, into 
the forbidden areas. We do not wince when she explains the success 
of Mrs. Molesworth’s “ lists of what people ate or were or received 
as presents,” or analyses the peculiar delight of The Secret Garden, 
or compares the contemporary purveying of facts about “ how to 
groom a pony, how to become a nurse, how to sail a boat,” with 
her trio’s achievements in stretching the imagination. We may 
disagree, but we are prepared to argue. It is a notable feat. Miss 
Laski turns us into critics after all. Lettice Fow ter. 


In the Bull-Ring 


Death in the Afternoon. By Ernest Hemingway. Fourth Impression, 









illustrated. (Cape. 26s.) 
The Brave Bulls. By Tom Lea. Illustrated by the author. — (Heine- 
mann. ros, 6d.) 


ONE morning in the month of May, 1920, I woke up in the sump- 
tuous guest-room of the Master of one of the Cambridge colleges 
The maid (there were still maids) brought me an early cup of tea 
(there were still early cups of tea) and three telegrams. Joselito, the 
greatest of Spanish bullfighters, had been killed by a bull ; and the 
chief daily and the chief Sunday paper of this country wanted 
articles on him and on his craft. The task of ~ putting over ™ bull- 
fights to a British public was then by no means easy. I remember 
how I began, at least in substance. Since Joselito, I argued, has 
been killed by a bull at twenty-five, after a career of seven or eight 
years during which he had been wounded as many times, most of 
them seriously, the argument that the bull is not given a sporting 
chance would appear to be exaggerated. At any rate his chance is 
better than that of the fox, the deer or the salmon 

Since then, Mr. Hemingway has come forward with a powerful 
book, first published in 1932, undoubtedly the best treatise on the 
subject ever written by anyone outside Spain ; and, though he may 
be over-optimistic in thinking that bullfights have become respect- 
able, the fact is that they are better understood. For this, much of 
the merit is due to Mr. Hemingway, who has made clear in English 
the chief point to be realised—that bullfights are not a sport but 
one of the arts of time-space, such as acting or dancing. His second 
merit is the assiduity with which he has mastered the technique 
The book is rich in concrete and accurate details about bulls, men 
and the craft that brings them together for a brief two hours’ spell 
of intense and tragic life. Here again Mr. Hemingway's book ts 
excellent, 

It is, in fact, so good that it is a pity it is not better. This reprint 
should have been recast; for the book, after all, despite its out- 
standing merit, was a bit juvenile. Mr. Hemingway was so terribly 
intent on shocking his readers, and, despite appearances, so anxious 
to be literary! Now and then, as if subconsciously overpowered 
by his subject, he behaves like a bull, charges on Mr. Waldo Frank 
whom he gores badly, or on Mr. Aldous Huxley, who had stuck 
a rather skilfully handled dart on his literary back; and then he 
settles down to tell utterly irrelevant stories, stuffing the book with 
all Kinds of parasitic material. The reprint should also have been 
brought up to date in two other important points: the great 
Manolete, killed last year, is not even mentioned ; and the peseta ts 
still reckoned at its pre-civil-war value. Too many Spanish words 
are used when English equivalents could do just as well, and, for a 
man who knows Spain so well, the mistakes in Spanish are 
surprisingly numerous 

Mr. Tom Lea sails in the wake of Mr. Hemingway 
owes much to the technical exvlanations of his predecessor 
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| ig From Napoleon to Stalin 


| Social Organization 


BE WIE, author of “ Primitive Society.” 
Pay ROSERT Hh owe, ae | A. }. P. TAYLOR 
| During the past twenty years the several socia Author of The Habsburg Monarchy, ec. 
| sciences have tended to draw together, and this The development of Europe from the revolutions of 1848, down 
book is an expression of that movement. It is to Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin and Tito, with valuable reassess- 
a treatise on the social organization of all peoples ments of Bismarck, Francis Joseph and Lord Salisbury. 
1.« 
| and of all times. | 12s. 6d. net 
In the International Library of Sociology. 25s. net. ° , : 
| n the International Library of Sociology Here, There, and Everywhere 
| A History of China Essays on Language 
By WOLFRAM EBERHARD, of the University of California ERIC PARTRIDGE 
A clear study for the general reader, describing ‘Fascinating. "—Sphere 
the growth of the Chinese social system and of Diligently ingenious. Spectator 8s. 6d. net 
Chinese history. The author has devoted himself 7 
mainly to showing China's sociological develop- The Snow Mountain 
ment down to the present day. 
ilustrated. 2Is. net. LUDWIG BEMELMANS 
The scene is the Austrian Tyrol where the quiet village of Aspen 
} a is invaded by big business— fashionable hotels, rich bankers and 
- beautiful women. With such an array of characters the author 
To be Published June 9th of Hotel Splendide is in his element 10s. 6d. net 
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A novel by the author of A Nineteenth-Century Childhood. 


| His new novel 9s. 6d. net 
| POISONED RELATIONS The God that Failed 

| } The famous Symposium. 

! 9s. éd. net. (( 3rd impression 12s. 6d. net 
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All This and That | Every Man a Penny 
by DAMON RUNYON — | by BRUCE MARSHALL 








one realise that he is | “Most Roman Catholic novels 
crably more of a writer have recently tended to be 
the more familiar books glum; Mr. Marshall is as ga 





| as Chesterton.” 
} Cc. P. SNOW 
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is much information (such as that conveyed by the bull-breeder 
Balbuena to the bull-ring-owner Gomez for the benefit of the reader) 
which might have been (1 don’t say it is) lifted from Death in the 
Afternoon. There is the same literal translation of Spanish phrases, 
such as “ to arm a scandal,” meaning a somewhat vociferous success ; 
but the plot is obvious, the characters thin, the episodes hasty and 
the talk smart to the point of boredom 

The Brave Bully is a somewhat “ photographic ~ 
Mexican bullfights and bullfighters, written by a painter 
enough, the painter, though able to decorate his own book most 
attractively, does not seem to influence the novelist. ™ His mind 
drifted slowly away from nameable things, out into the dark, into 
the blackness which was the colour of the bulls, the colour of the old 
man’s coffin.” One closes the book and wonders what is wrong 
Surely the black of a coffin and the black of a bull's coat are too 
diflerent to be bracketed together like that. And one remembers the 
symphony of blacks Manet made sing as a dirge of colour on his 
Dead Bulltighter S. DE MADARIAGA 
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Curiously 


Boy Scouts 


The Scout Movement. By F. FL Reynolds, (Oxford) University 
Press 168.) 

WHEN an institution has successfully survived the passage ol over 

forty years and firmly established itself in almost every country in 


the world, there is certainly a sound argument in favour of writing, 


its history. Mr. E. E. Reynolds, who has undertaken this work on 
behalf of the Boy Scouts, is eminently qualified for the task which 
he has set himself. He has not only taken an active part in the 
movement for three-quarters of its existence, but he is equipped 
with a diligence and a conscientious determination to do full justice 
to his theme, for which no praise could be too high. He has had the 
full co-operation of the Council who have placed all available 
records at his disposal, and through the kindness of Lady Baden 
Powell he has also had an opportunity of inspecting the General's 
private correspondence, from which he has made a number of 
interesting and illuminating extracts. The result is a really compre- 
hensive volume, which, if perhaps not exactly what is sometimes 
termed “ light reading.” unquestionably forms a complete and valu- 
ible record that should earn him the gratitude of many future 
generations of scouts and scoutmasters. 

The success of B.P.’s happy inspiration has in truth been pheno- 
menal. In 1907, when he held his first camp on Brownsea Island, 
twenty lads took part. By 1939 the number of scouts in the British 
Commonwealth had swelled to the total of four hundred and sixty 
thousand, while scattered over the world were another three million, 
white, vellow, black, brown, all of them closely following the 
original conception laid down in Scouting for Boys. The reasons 
for this triumphant expansion are not difficult to find. Baden-Powell 
thoroughly understood the average decent boy and knew exactly 
how to appeal to what was best in his nature. The simplicity and 


directness of his gospel is well illustrated in the closing sentence ot 





OU'D never think Joan had 

been a problem child if you saw 
her today. She's happy in her job 
and doing very well at it too. Yet 
not so long ago her waywardness 
was making her mother so sick with 
anxiety that her father was com- 
pelled to get his discharge from the 


Army. They turned to us for help, 
and we took Joan tnto one of our 
homes. And now...well, we'dlike vou 


to meet her and judge for yourself 

We have helped in many such 
there are so many more that 
£10 would keep a 





Cases, 


need our help girl like Joan for a month in one of 
d or { 


our Girls’ Training Homes. More 
funds, and more homes, are badly 
needed. We already have the plans; 
will you help us—by donation or 
legacy—to find the money? Please 
send a gift to General Albert 
Orsborn, C.B.E., 


WHERE THERE'S NEED... 


The | 
Salvation Army 


10] QUEEN VICTORIA ST, LONDON, E.C.4 
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his farewell letter, when through ill health and increasing age he 
was at last compelled to give up his leadership: 

The real way to get happiness is by giving out happiness to other 
people. Try and leave the worid a little better than you found jt 
and when your turn comes to die, you can die happy in feeling that 
at any rate you have not wasted your time but have done your best 
Be prepared in this way to live happy and to die happy —stick to 
your scout promise always-——even after you have ceased to be a bo 

ind God help you to do it.” , 
That is the kind of language that boys can understand and appreci 
ate, and to which, if there is any hope for the future, one can only 
trust that they will continue to respond 

As for a short time I was the first official secretary, a few nostalgic 
memories of those far-off days may not be out of place. When | 
entered upon that hgnourable office my knowledge of the gentle 
art of organisation Was practically non-existent, but happily for me 
1 was fortunate enough to be associated with that very able and 
charming lady, Miss Margaret Macdonald, who was later to become 
of the Girl Guides. We were assigned a small room in 
Henrietta Street, where for six hectic months we endeavoured to 
cope with a steadily increasing flood of correspondence, and a never- 
ending succession of curious and interested visitors. For most of 
that period B.P. was busily occupied in motoring about the country 
interviewing would-be supporters and inaugurating local committees, 
On two of these kindly invited me to keep him 
company. He possessed an ancient four-seater car which he had 
ingeniously fitted up as a touring caravan Along one ‘side ran a 
narrow bunk terminating in a locker containing a jug and basin, 
while the corresponding space behind the driver's seat was occupied 
by a small nest of drums, surmounted by a built-in writing desk 
Those modest conveniences appeared to fulfil all his requirements 
Nothing would induce him to sleep in a house, and no matter how 
many hospitable invitations we might receive it was his invariable 
custom at night to dfive out a mile or two into the country, and 
park his car in a field. From its recesses he would produce a 
miniature tent about the size and shape of an average dog-kennel 
which he would proceed to pitch alongside. That was for me, and 
my mind goes back to several unforgettable evenings when I sat 
in the dusk listening to his fascinating tales of scouting and big- 
game shooting, or obediently repeating passages from Sir Walter 
Scott's poems for which he had an old fashioned but whole-hearted 
enthusiasm. 

Perhaps the high spot of my experience was the memorable camp 
at Humshaugh-on-the-Tyne in 1908. For a glorious if somewhat 
rainy fortnight thirty boys drawn from widely different ranks of 
society, with B.P. himself in personal command, enjoyed what I am 
sure all of them have subsequently looked back upon as the grandest 
holiday of their lives. Mornings and afternoons were devoted to 
scouting, tracking, playing impromptu games and inspecting the 
Roman Wall, while at night we would all gather round a roaring 
camp-fire where songs, stories, chaff and barbaric dances were the 
order of the evening. I still recall with especial relish the spectacle 
of my revered and usually dignified chief, now Sir Percy Everett, 
prancing gaily around the blazing logs whooping a Zulu war cry 
1 wonder how many of that cheery crowd are alive to day. 

Victor BripGes. 
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Mediaeval Art in England 


English Medieval Wall Painting. By FE. W. Tristram The 
with a catalogue compiled in collaboration 
(Published on behall of the 


B26) 


Thirteenth Century 


with Monica Bardswell. Iwo vols, 


Pilgrim Trust by the Oxford University Press. 


THese two splendid volumes, with the companion book on the 
twelfth century which appeared in 1944, form a contribution to the 
study of English mediaeval art which is of the highest importance 
For reasons which will be set out in a moment, this contribution 
has not been achieved without criticism. It would be a thousand 
pities if we left it to the students of the future to praise Protessor 
Tristram. We may agree, or disagree, with his estimate. “It may 
be considered justifiable,” he maintains, “to say that English 
thirteenth-century painting has some claim to pre-eminence in 
Western Europe.” What we must admit is that no such compre- 
hensive record has yet been undertaken in any other of the arts 
as that which has here been made. 

The text begins with an introductory essay on the general 
character of thirteenth-century painting, its relation to the archi- 
tecture of the period and its iconographic schemes. Then comes 
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Q The theory of G. K. Chesterton and his friends, that liberty and 
c property are interdependent, and that the way to keep people free 
. is to see that they have property, is surely sound. Property is 





something on which the owner can exercise his free will ; and to 
take away individual property in the name of individual freedom 
seems a peculiar thing to do. Of course, if everyone is to possess 
a moderate amount of property, we cannot at the same time have 
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a series of local siudies, with Westminster Palace and Westminster 
Abbey each having a chapter to itself The text ends with a chapter 
on the thirteenth-century painter and another on his technique. All 
this is followed by an iconographic index and a catalogue running 
to 130 pages, with details of paintings, building by building, and a 
bibliography after each reference. The plates are in a separate 
volume. They consist largely, but not entirely, of reproductions of 
Protessor Tristram’s own copies of wall-paintings. He has wisely 
included a considerable number of photographs of the originals and 
also of copies by Stothard of the old Westminster Palace paintings. 
The latter suggest vividly what a great advance has been brought 
about by the learning which has gone into the-more modern copies. 

Adverse criticism of this modern work is based largely on a mis- 
understanding of its purpose. We are given here photographs of 
the original of that most lovely of all English mediaeval wall- 
paintings, the Chichester Roundel, and also a colour reproduction 
of the author's copy of it. Its most passionate protagonist would 
not claim that the reproduction in any way rivals the original ; the 
author himself is the last man who would make such a claim. It ts 
only because it is so remarkably good that the mere suggestion of 
such a comparison can be made. The poise of the Child, the lean 
of the Virgin's head, the fall of her robe—all these are details which 
in the original are the unique work of a master, and the most 
brilliant copyist could not hope to capture them 

Moreover, in any colour reproduction the actual colour is arti- 
ficially built up by the printer out of a series of blocks (made from 
photographs taken with various colour filters, which give him tone 
values but no actual colour). Professor Tristram’s own water- 
colours are subject to no such restriction. He can translate the 
colour as he sees it directly on to the paper, and the student who 
uses his original water-colours has undoubtedly got a more accurate 
version of the colour than any printed version is likely to be. That 
does not, of course, apply to the printed reproductions of his water- 
colours, like most of the colour plates in this book. But (save 
with a few small paintings on unusually flat surfaces) the technical 
difficulties of photographing for colour reproduction from a 
mediaeval wall-painting are so great that some intermediate repre- 
sentation is normally almost inevitable. Incidentally, a special word 
of praise must be given to one colour plate which is made from a 
photograph, a plate representing the Feeding of the Five Thousand, 
from the Westminster Abbey panel. 

rhe artist can interpret details which the camera cannot interpret 
Here the critic has splendid opportunities for disagreement. The 
artist may be wrong. We may doubt whether the thirteenth-century 
artist of the Chichester Roundel drew folds so solid and three- 
dimensional as those the water-colour shows. But if the angels’ 
censers in Professor Tristram’s picture are compared with those in 
the photograph, where they show only as an oxidised blur of 
metallic paint, the advantages of the artist's work are obvious ; the 
eye is still sometimes a more sensitive instrument than the camera. 
These drawings then must be taken as descriptions much fuller than 
any verbal description could be. They give us, again and again, 
in iconographic scheme which the ordinary student would miss. If 
we treat them as descriptions subject to the limitations which any 
description must have, they are very fine descriptions indeed 

But their use is to guide us to the right original, where we can, 
with their help, see the precise facts about the point which is being 
studied. No one would use them actually to compare the hands 
of two mediaeval artists as he might useyphotographs. But they 
will certainly suggest many such comparisons, and it will now be 
possible (for instance) to investigate, in a way that has hitherto 
been impracticable, Byzantine influence on English art in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. The roundels on the roof of the Guardian 
Angels’ chapel in Winchester Cathedral, one of which is reproduced 
on the wrapper of the volume of plates, are singularly Byzantine, as 
is, indeed, the whole scheme of decoration of which they are part 
Professor Tristram’s book, and Dr. Demus’s recent book on the 
Sicilian mosaics, provide ready material for such a study 

Not long ago the fashion was when a work of art had become 
obscure to “ restore ” it. Now, it is to clean it. Professor Tristram 
has cleaned many hundreds of mediaeval paintings, and has often 
provided, to be exhibited near them, copies in which detail that has 
almost disappeared is interpreted with astonishing skill. Such 
work almost necessarily involves mistakes, but, unlike those of 
restoration, they are not mistakes which cannot be undone. And 
far more important than mistakes, if any have been made, has been 
the achievement. In these three volumes we have the results of a 
life’s work of patient and richly fruitful study 

Watter Oakesuor;r. 
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Fiction 


A Robin Redbreast in a Cage. 
9s. 6d.) 


By Myrtle Johnston, 


(Heinemann 


The Raft. By Rosalind Wade. (Macdonald. — tos. 6d.) 

The Mudlark. By Theodore Bonnet. (W. H. Allen. — 9s. 6d.) 
What Comes After. By Mary Dunstan, (Heinemann, 9s. 6d.) 
The Collected Stories of Ben Hecht. (Hammond. — t¢s.) 


Tue heroine of A Robin Redbreast in a Cage is a prison wardress. 
The hero is a murderer, acquitted because a sycophantic hero. 
worshipping acquaintance has committed perjury on his behalf. | 
was an impromptu and motiveless murder, and the homicidal hero’s 
efforts to rationalise it take up most of the book, for he cannot 
comprehend the lack of mental balance which makes him kill q 
tramp and attack a crippled boy. His girl, the wardress, has been 
brutalised by an act of ferocious cruelty, as a result of which she js 
driven to brutalise the female prisoners in her charge. These two 
characters vie with each other in anguished self-contempt, the man 
trying desperately to arouse in himself some instinct of compassion, 
the girl to stifle her own. In this she horribly succeeds. Miss 
Myrtle Johnston tells her story with so little relish that at times it 
seems like a “popular” study of psychopathic types, oddly 
illuminated by subtly class-conscious comments. This treatment 
of a melodramatic and sordid theme just saves it from being 
unbearably unpleasant. ; 

The prisoners in a camp, the people in a hotel, the inhabitants 
of a tenement building, the patients in a hospital ward—th-se 
provide the neat little communities which tempt the novelist. Miss 
Wade's Raft is a hospital ward. Her community, seen through the 
eyes of a woman patient, is necessarily a feminine one, but husbands 
and suitors come and go in order to complete the microcosm. The 
patient Diana is a rather tiresome young woman, and the behaviour 
of the others is more interesting than her reactions to it. She has 
an unfaithful husband, is wooed by a blind masseur, and is given to 
self-analysis and priggish reflections without much _ intellectual 
equipment for these exercises. The other patients and the nurses 
are more entertaining, more moving, and very much more alive 

A mudlark was the riparian beachcomber of Victorian London, 
one who scraped a living from the slimy shores of the unembanked 
Thames, and the word suggests that this dismal scavenging was 
somehow enjoyable. Mr. Bonnet’s Mudlark is not dismal. He is 
our old friend the Boy Jones, whose insatiable curiosity led him 
into Buckingham Palace, to sit upon-the throne and to be caught 
hiding under a bed. Mr. Bonnet, with light-hearted American 
gusto, plays billy with dates, politics, palaces, geography and even 
public characters. Buckingham Palace becomes Windsor Castle, 
and the Boy Jones, a lad of seventeen of repulsive appearance, 
becomes Wheeler, an engaging child oozing synthetic cockney 
charm. Queen Victoria is fretfully regal, and permits herself to 
observe, of Bismarck, “ Oh, that man! That cheeky man!” John 
Brown's Doric is to be understood only by those who can enjoy the 
Waverley Novels without a crib, and Mickey Free was a paragon 
and a pedant compared with the Irish servants in the royal house- 
hold. Fact and fiction are mixed merrily, and whole decades tele- 
scoped for convenience. The result is a wildly unhistorical novel 
but a quite enjoyable lark. 

A dull, plain, conscientious, competent girl. living in a Scottish 
country house with an omniscient, charming mother and a silly, 
saintly governess, runs Girl Guides and goes for drives and picnics 
with her women friends, having no men friends. The war begins; 
she joins the A.T.S., and works in a small branch of Military Intelli- 
gence. She does all the dreary office work, because she is so 
conscientious and competent, and makes no friends of either sex, 
because she is so dull and plain. Her frantic, futile efforts to be 
charming are met with amiable rebuffs on every side After the war 
she goes home reluctantly and runs the house with surly efficiency, 
for the omniscient mother, now bed-ridden, and the saintly 
governess, whom she treats with great unkindness. Finally, she 
suffers a change of heart in a mist on a mountain. What Comes 
After? Nothing much, one fears—because, poor girl, she is so 
very dull and plain. A sad, shrewd study of a failure. 

It is important that would-be readers of Mr. Hecht’s collected 
stories should skip his introduction to them. Having read it, very 


few people, except reviewers, would read the book at all. This 
would be a pity, because all of the twenty-one stories are readable, 
and some of them are very good indeed. 
little trifle called The Pink Hussar. 


My prize goes to a neat 
BARBARA WOoRSLEY-GoUwc tt. 
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THE “SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 584 


for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 


k - ken 
pe See this week's crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 


Cg Oy Envelopes must be recewed not later than first post that day and 
od bear ae word “ Crossword,”’ the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 23d. stamp. 


Solusions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.) 

















Express displeasure round the water. 


(10.) 


ACROSS 8. 


1. That very diminutive _ boxer isn’t 13. Cater in confusion, in a panic, in 
really this. (5S. 2, 1, fact (10.) 
9 This boat cz arries the clue. unsorted, 18 Muse i the many — feet ” 


amidships (Byron 

















it Band aged parents (7.)\ 17 It’s much morc cheerful (7 
li They are permitted in heads & 18. Self “are: ecclesiastic is 
12 Music made of a monarch’s retreat deductive 1. 
5 19. The calling of Mr. Barkis 
14. A lost lot of singers > 2 One might get a ring from her, but 
1S. Arter mpted to get round religious she has no specified support 7 
bod, 23. “ That perilous which weighs 
16. Equality coming round upon the heart’ (Shakespeare (S 
i¢ Evident the coach- house is 24 I get her in the end a 
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The winner of Crossword No. S82 is Miss E. O'Dwyer, Newby Bridge, Ulverston 
N. Lanes 











A Book for Children 


In Going to the Ballet Arnold Haskell, the Director and Principal of 
Sadler's Wells School, introduces the younger generation (12-15 years) 
to the pleasures (and standards) of ballet. Presenting ballet first as a 
whole, Mr. Haskell then examines separately its ingredients of dancing, 
drama, and choreography. He covers an immense amount of 
ground, excitingly and authoritatively, and there are 43 plates. Crown 
Sve 7s. 6d. net 


A Book About Children 


What is the remedy if your child habitually tells fibs? If it stammers, 
won't eat, has spots or a pain in the side? Do you 
lways know how to nurse a sick child, or the best way to impart the 
facts of life ? If you have any doubts, about the problems that every 
parent faces, the Radio Doctor can help you in his new book Bringing 
Up Your Child. 

‘Refreshingly sensible "—The Dail) 
plates. Crown &vo. 7s. 6d. net 


music, 


cratches, is shy, 


Telegraph. There are eight lovely 


Published by Phoenix House Ltd.. 38 William 1V Street, 


W’.C.2. Obtainable from, or through, your book shop 
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The JUNE issue of 


WORLD 
REVIEW 


GEORGE ORWELL 


and contains his 


Unpublished Notebooks 


There are also contributions by BERTRAND RUSSELL 


TOM HOPKINSON ALDOUS HUXLEY JOHN BEAVAN 


HERBERT READ MALCOLM MUGGERIDGE STEPHEN 


SPENDER and a Jong personal memoir of George Orwell 
by T. R. FYVEL 


Now on sale at al] Bookstalls and Newsagents 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED ONE SHILLING & SIXPENCE 























Library 
by Post... 
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Country dwellers and people who just can’t find time to 
visit a W.H.S. Library branch will find our POSTAL 
LIBRARY SERVICE a great blessing. Books are 
supplied to your own list of titles and the service is 
arranged so that you are never without a_ book 


Complete the coupon below and post it—TO-DAY. 


W.H.SMITH & SON Please send me full particulars of your 


BRIDGE HOUSE POSTAL LIBRARY SERVICE. 

LONDON, §S.E.1. 
Name ; es 
Address Sn 


W. H. SMITH & SON POSTAL LIBRARY SERVICE 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


INsprReD by a conjunction of good news items, the stock market 
opened cheerfully after the holiday. The end of petrol rationing 
has had an exhilarating effect which may be disproportionate to 
the actual benefit to trade, but it is welcomed in the City as a further 
sign that the Government, after years of planned austerity, has 
agreed with Mr. Webb (and Marie Lloyd before him) that “a 
little of what you fancy does you good.” It may perhaps be 
foolish to welcome something designed to capture votes for 
Labour; but the City does not always scrutinise meticulously the 
mouths of gift horses or suspect to the point of fear those who bear 
acceptable gifts. The freeing of petrol follows quickly on the 
relief from the burden of double taxation which pressed heavily 
on companies operating in countries—notably Ceylon and South 
American States—which have not yet concluded double-taxation 
agreements with Britain. It is in line with the ending of steel 
rationing and the abolition of food points, and it has aroused hopes 
of an early disappearance of other controls. The markets have 
also been helped by the news of an unexciting week-end in Berlin ; 
by the jump in spot rubber to 2s. 3d. a Ib. ; and by a modest revival 
in Kaffirs on reports that £20 million of new finance is to be put 
up for the O.F.S. mines of the Anglo-American Corporation group. 
A few big transfusions of new money are what this market needs 
to restore its vitality. 


Industrial Output Rising 


Another market influence of wider significance has been the rise 
of 9 per cent. in Britain’s industrial production in the first three 
months of 1950 compared with the first quarter of 1949. This index 
covers only part of the nation’s economic activities and is subject 
to a wide margin of error—particularly when used to justify claims 
of a marked increase in productivity since the pre-war years—but 
over a short period it provides a reasonably accurate measurement 
of changes in output. In America the Federal Reserve Board's 
index of industrial production has risen about 4 points to 191 since 
March and is now within 4 points of the post-war peak reached 
towards the close of 1948. The dollar gap is still the Achilles heel 
of Britain's economy; but while American industrial activity 
remains high, our own trade prospects should also be satisfactory. 


Kaffir Dividend Estimates 


The recovery in Kaffirs will be hailed with relief by many share- 
holders who have been perturbed by the prolonged weakness in this 
market. The half-yearly dividends due this month will be the first 
to show the full effect of the higher price of gold and the lowering 
by some mines of the grade of ore milled. Estimates of the June 
payments vary considerably. Some authorities suggest that Consoli- 
dated Main Reef may pay 5s. a share, while others expect only 
3s. 6d., as in December. Estimates for Crown Mines range from 
5s. to 6s., compared with 4s. 6d. in December ; for Durban Deep, 
from 2s. 9d. to 3s. 3d. (December 2s. 9d.); Randfontein, Is. 6d. 
to Is. 9d. (December Is.); Rose Deep, 3s. to 3s. 6d. (December 
ls. 9d.) ; West Rand Consols, Is. 6d. to 1s. 9d. (December Is. 3d.) ; 
Brakpan, Is. to ls. 4d. (December 9d.). If the higher estimates are 
fulfilled—some, I think, are a trifle optimistic—the market should 
regain some of its lost buoyancy. Gold-mining shares have their 
special hazards, but the better-class dividend-payers, whose earnings 
can be gauged ahead with a fair degree of accuracy, are probably 
no more speculative than many industrial equities. For those who 
like break-up prospects offering little risk of loss and a chance 
of appreciable gain, New Modderfontein, which rose to 9s. last 
year when the pound was devalued, look attractive at the current 
price of 5s. In the course of its career, now drawing to a close, 
this mine has paid out over £35 million in dividends, and is still 
making a small monthly profit. In 1946 the break-up value was 
estimated at 13s. a share. Since then 4s. a share has been repaid, 
so that the residual break-up value of the shares, now of 6s. denomi- 
nation, should be about 9s.—possibly more in view of the higher 
prices for used mining plant and machinery since devaluation. 


Good Steel Results 


* 
The full accounts of Guest Keen and Nettlefolds for 1949 confirm 
the good impression created by the preliminary figures announced 


early this month. They show that the dividend of 11 per cent 
together with the Jubilee bonus of 1} per cent., is covered about 
two and a half times by earnings, after the deduction of speciai 
credits. These results in a year of advancing costs are heartening 
but the rise in costs is by no means ended. As Mr. J. H. Jolly, the 
chairman, points out, the cumulative effect of rising costs of coal 
electricity, gas and railway rates and the shorter working week 
is likely to be very serious in face of the increasing competition of 
low-cost producers abroad. In his view, colossal Government 
spending is a major cause of inflation. Guest Keen Ordinary units, 
now around 43s., yield 5} per cent. on the dividend alone, without 
allowing for the bonus. William Beardmore and Co. also report 
good results. The trading balance appears to be nearly £10,000 
lower at £577,634; but if we exclude income arising from the 
settlement of final prices on Government contracts relating to 
previous years, earnings would show a rise of about 40 per cent 
Net profit after tax is almost £52,000 higher at £206,190, and the 
17$ per cent. Ordinary distribution, including a 5 per cent. bonus, 
is cqyered almost twice. Thanks to an increase in orders in recent 
months, the substantial order book is about the same as a year 
ago. At 42s. the Ordinary units yield £5 19s. per cent. on the 
dividend alone and £8 6s. 6d. per cent. on the combined dividend 
and bonus. 


Ten Per Cent. Yield 


Many companies might envy the stable profits of Lancashire 
Handbags. For thirteen of the past fourteen years earnings on the 
present Ordinary capital of £120,000 (enlarged last year by a 300 
per cent. capital bonus) have exceeded 25 per cent. The exception 
was 1939, when earnings were equivalent to 18} per cent. on the 
present capital. The company makes ladies’ handbags by mass- 
production methods, and until 1938 the whole output was taken 
by Marks and Spencer, who are still the principal customer, and 
with whom there is close co-operation. Since 1947 output and 
sales have grown considerably, but prices have been reduced. in 
spite of higher labour costs, in order to provide good value for 
money. The original Is. shares, introduced to the marke‘ around 
13s. in 1947, are now 4s. units and are quoted around 8s. to yield 
a clear 10 per cent. on the 20 per cent. dividend for 1949, which 
was paid out of earnings of 30 per cent. In the light of the 
excellent record this high yield seems almost too good to be true. 
My impression is that the link with Marks and Spencer offers a 
clue to the stability of earnings and provides an indication of the 
company’s competitive efficiency. Even on the conservative 
balance-sheet figures the current price of the units is fully repre- 
sented by net assets. 


A Cheap Rubber and Coffee Share 


An even higher yield—no less than 12! per cent.—is obtainable 
on the £1 units of Bajoe Kidoel Rubber and Produce, now around 
16s. 6d., on the interim dividend of 10 per cent. for the year to 
March 3lst, 1950. This dividend was intended for the previous year, 
when 16.1 per cent. was earned, but was held up by a delay in 
remitting earnings from Indonesia. Shares of companies operating 
in Indonesia are not over popular at present, but these, | think, 
are exceptional. The chief products are rubber, coffee and kapok, 
and nearly one-half of the output comes from estates in Celebes, 
which has been virtually untroubled by the unrest experienced in 
Java and Sumatra. The price of rubber in Dutch currency is now 
more than double that ruling when earnings of 16.1 per cent. were 
shown, while the price of coffee has soared almost as exuberantly, 
the current New York price being 75 per cent above the 1947-48 
average. The rise in sterling has been still greater, and the Kenya 
price of coffee not long ago reached the record level of £1,000 per 
ton. Another point in favour of Bajoe Kidoel is the strength of 
the liquid resources. At March 3lst, 1949, the consolidated net 
liquid assets (stocks, cash, Government securities, less creditors 
and tax provisions) represented nearly 16s. for every £1 of capital. 
A purchaser at the current price would thus be buying a stock 
with remarkably high earnings prospects for little more than the 
value of the net liquid assets. The company also stands to gain 
from double taxation relief, since Indonesia and U.K. tax provisions 
for 1948-49 absorbed about 77 per cent. of the earnings 
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THE 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


J. BERRY & SONS 
A SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


Berry and Sons 
Berry (chairman 





Limited 


ordinary general meeting of J. 
and 


was held on May 24th in London, Mr. Leslie 
managing director) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated address tor the year 
ended December 3Ist, 1949: 

it will be seen from the accounts that your company has again had « 
very successful year, with a net profit of £50,149, a record for the soouane 
nd one that | think you will agree is most gratifying. 
This amount is arrived at after allowing for all working expenses, 
directors’ remuneration and depreciation, and it represents an earnings 
feure of 82! per cent. on the company’s issued capital. Full provision 
has been made for taxation. and the balance-sheet has been further 
strengthened by the allocation of £7,500 to general reserve, showing the 
sccount at £25,000 

Your directors are recommending a final dividend o per cent., 

naking the total for the year 37} per cent., the same as for 1948. The 
carry forward of undistributed profits shows an increase, the figure this 

as compared to £6,689 carried forward last year. 


ear being £9,586, 
It has never been my attempt a definite forecast 


Tue thirteenth 


f 223 


practice to as to 


future trends and profits. 1 feel that, despite the difficulties and tasks 
herent in the present economic situation, and provided nothing 
miouned occurs, the results for the coming year should prove 


satisfactory. 
Your directors have long felt it desirable that the value of the com- 


should be brought into line with their real worth and 


pany s assets 
current market vulues. Accordingly, they consulted Messrs. I eopold 
Farmer and Sons, who undertook to value the freehold property As 


opinion the value has advanced to £120,000 from the 
is shown in the balance-sheet. The balance-sheet figure has 
accordingly been adjusted, and the £91,261 has been carried 
to a capital reserve account by your directors. In the opinion of your 
directors. the other assets of the company are valued in the balance-sheet 

t not less than their true value. 

Your directors have now decided to issue out of the capital reserve 
account, as part capitalisation of that £50,000 in 6 per cent. 
shares, and in view of this it will be necessary 
fund to redeem the Preference 


esult, in their 
cost price 
excess of 


account 
Redeemable Preference 
to set up a capital redemption reserve 
hares in due course 

The report was adopted. 


DAILY NEWS LTD. 
THE NEWSPRINT SHORTAGE 


meeting of the Daily News Limited (proprietors 
Star) was held on May 25th in London, 
presiding. The chairman, 





e annual general 
{i the News Chronicle and The 
Mr. L. J. Cadbury. chairman of the company, 
in the course of his speech, 
Supply of newsprint still remains our 
hope of returning to anything approaching 
receded. Far from securing a progressive increase in the size of British 
ewspupers, we are due to fall back to six pages in July and have none 
© certain hopes of returning to larger sizes in the autumn. 
News CHRONICLE AND THE GALLUP POLI 
During the General Election the News Chronicle used its extra news- 
forum for all political parties and gave its readers an 
hearing the views of a number of Cabinet Ministers and 
It maintained its inde- 


said 
and the 


major preoccupation 
steadily 


pre-war size has 


rrint to provide 

pportunity « of 
the chief front bench figures of the Opposition. 
pendence while giving general support to Liberal ideals. This attitude 
of impartiality was greatly appreciated and the News Chronicle has 
proved that there is a large popular readership anxious for intelligent 
discussion of major topics. 

Another notable News Chronicle feature during the campaign was the 
Gallup Poll used to test the movement of political opinion during the 
Election. The graph charting the popularity of the main parties was 
iollowed with intense interest. 

The final poll showed figures that were remarkably close to the actual 


results 


Parties Final Poll Election 
rr 
Labour 45.0 46. l 
Conservatives .......... 43.5 43.3 
Liberal : Sechiicebaad 10.5 9.2 
ee 1.0 1.4 
THE STAR 


The Star during the past year has continued to gain in circulation, 
rrestige and influence. It has the second largest evening net sale in the 
world and its percentage of increase continues to exceed that of its 
competitors! Particularly gratifying is the growth of readership of its 
lat ¢ editions not only throughout the suburbs, the City and the West End 
f London, but also in every circle of life in the Home Counties. Owing. 
to its bright layout and human interest, it is immensely popular with’ 
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EVER READY 


MANUFACTURERS OF PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
LAMPS, DRY BATTERIES & ALL-DRY RADIO 


£530,809 
£1,715,220 
35% 


Net Profit for year (before taxation) 
Total Reserves and Carry Forward ... 
Dividends on Ordinary Stock ... ove 








Points from the speech of Mr. E. N. Rowbotham (Chairman) 
at the Annual General Meeting of THE EVER READY COMPANY 
(GREAT BRITAIN) LTD., on May 3ist, 1950. 





HIGHER COSTS 

As is shown by the Accounts, the Trading Profit 
slightly it of last year. In point of fact, 
the year constitute a record in the Company's history, 


for this year 
our sales for 
but we 


exceeds th 


have had to battle continually with rising costs of production, 
particularly of raw materials, without a compensating rise in 
the sale p1 f our products. I need hardly say that the 
matter engages the constant attention of your Directors with, 
I think, satisfactory results, but there is always a time-lag 
between the increases in cost and a compensating rise in selling 
prices 


DIVIDEND POLICY 

Although the Net Profits this year are so nearly comparabk 
to tl f last year ir Directors have decided to recommend 
a reduction in the amount of the final dividend, be they 
do not feel it would be prudent finance to maintain the dividend 
and at the same time pay the very high profits tax on distributed 
profits including the addition imposed in October last. They 
feel in these circumstances that they would be paying out 
currently an unduly large proportion of the Company's earnings 
They therefore recommend . final dividend of 20 per cent. on 
the Ordinary Stock, making 35 per cent. for the year. 


SATISFACTORY FINANCIAL POSITION 





cause 


erve that 


lurning to the Profit and Loss Account, you will ot 
we have placed the same amount as last year, viz., {80,000 to 
Depreciation, which should be adequate in the light of the 
special writing off of £260,000 on Plant, Machinery and Equip- 
ment referred to in the Directors’ Report, and we recommend 


iting £90,000 to Reserve 

The valuation of our Investments in the Balance Sheet shows 
an increase of £91,435 over last year’s figur 

Stock at £1,424,722 has increased by approximately £150,000 
over last year’s figure This is due partly to increa sed sales with 
the added necessity of carrying larger stocks of raw materials 
and partly to the trend of rising prices of many materials 

By mutual arrangements made during the year with some of 
our larger overseas customers, earlier remittances have been 
received on goods supplied. This has resulted in a decrease in 
Debtors of £290,775. 

Tax Reserve Certificates have been purchased during the year 
to the value of £300,000. In the opinion of your Directors this 
amount is broadly sufficient to cover all taxation due from the 
Company. 

The surplus of Current Assets over Current Liabilities and 
Provisions at {1,121,169 has increased by £114.360. 


GOOD FUTURE PROSPECTS 

This trading year has started satisfactorily and gives reason 
to think that sales will be well maintained. The demand for our 
products on the home market continues unabated, and overseas 
the sales of our well-known “ Berec’”’ brand of batteries and 
flashlights show substantial increases. We have not yet been 
able to meet fully the public demand for our popular All-dry 
Radio Receivers. It is apparent that this type o small portable 
radio has become almost a necessity in the homes of our 
countrymen. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


OVER A CENTURY OF MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 





CLAIMS PAID EXCEED £50 MILLIONS 


Attractive new leaflets are now available. 


Write or phone for copies to: 
The General Manager, Head Office, 33, Gracechurch St., 
London, E.C.3. Telephone : Mansion House 6543 














THE DAILY MIRROR NEWSPAPERS 
LIMITED 





Tue thirtieth annual general meeting was held yesterday. The chair. 
man, Mr. H. Guy Bartholomew, in the course of his remarks, said 

I am able to record that gross income from trading and from invest. 
| ments is greater than in 1949. Net sales of the Daily Mirror are higher 
| than ever before and we have been able to extend our investment interest 

into Australia. 

| We propose to maintain the ordinary dividend by the payment of a final 
| dividend of 174 per cent. and have transferred a substantial amount to 
| reserve for contingencies as well as a similar sum as in the year 1949 tg 
reserve for pensions. 





The increase in the total profit from trading is in part due to the 
| additional revenue obtained from the greater sales of the Daily Mirror, 
| With a net sale in excess of 4} million, there are more copies of the Daily 
Mirror purchased by the public than of any other daily national news- 
paper. This circulation is not the product of expensive publicity schemes, 
but is a reflection of the high regard that the general public have for the 
editorial content of the paper. 


| 


Hicu Levet of CirCuLAtion 


With this high level of circulation the value of the Daily Mirror as an 
advertisement medium is apparent. Following the increase in paging, 
additional space was made available for advertisements. The demand for 
space by advertisers is still greatly in excess of the supply. 

There have been substantial increases in all costs of production. To 
show some £105,000 additional trading profit is most satisfactory. 

The charge for depreciation is much heavier than previously. — In 
addition to the depreciation at the normal rates, we have written off an 
amount equal to 40 per cent. of the cost of the new machinery delivered 
to us during the course of the year. When I tell you that a complete 
printing machine now costs more than double what it did before the war, 
} you will appreciate the reason for providing at so high a level for 
depreciation. 























AVIEMORE HOTEL 
AVIEMORE — INVERNESS-SHIRE 


The peace of the mountains— 
the tang of pine woods—are 
yours at Aviemore. On the 
main North Road—30 miles 
from Inverness. 


80 Bedrooms, Private Suites. 
Particulars from Manager. 


Private Golf Course. 
Tennis, Fishing. 


A.A. and R.AC, Telephone : Aviemore 211 














IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1939) 


Patron—W1IS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING 
President—THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the Counci]—PROFESSOR H. R. DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England, and is 
governed by representatives of many medical and scientific institutions. It is 
a centre for research and information on cancer and carries on continuous and 
systematic investigations in up-to-date laboratories at Mill Hill. Our knowledge 
has so increased that the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers 
LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND EXTENSION OF OUR WORK. 

Subscriptions should be sent to the Honorary Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, 

Bt., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoin’s inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 

FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund (Treasurer, Sir Holburt Waring, Bt.), at Royal College of 
Surgeons of England, Lincoin’s Lon Fields, London, W.C.2, for the purpose of 
Scientific Research, and | direct that the Treasurer's receipt shall be a good 
discharge for such legacy 











Additions to the item for plant, machinery, etc.. with which I include 
deposits on new plant, have been substantial. It should be realised that 
quite a lot of the machinery from which the Daily Mirror is produced 
dates back to the earlier issues of the paper. Though all the equipment 
has been maintained at the highest possible level of efficiency, replacement 
of most is a definite necessity. Particularly is this so when one has in 
mind the substantially increased circulations of not only the Daily Mirror 
but also the other publications that are printed on the machinery that we 
own—the Sunday Pictorial and Reveiile for the Weekend. 

It is appropriate to record at this stage that it is and will be our aim 
to finance our present commitments for capital expenditure entirely out 
of profits retained in the business. 


The interest in our main subsidiary company—Anglo-Canadian Pulp 
and Paper Mills Limited—is unaltered. The consolidated accounts of 
that company indicate that it has had another satisfactory year of opera- 
tions. The dividend of 75 cents per share paid in the year under review 
should at least be maintained in the current year. 


Trape INVESTMENTS 


The additions to our investments include slightly under 50 per cent. of 
the ordinary share capital of a company entitled the Argus and Austra- 
lasian Limited. It operates in Melbourne in the State of Victoria and 
publishes amongst other papers, the well-known daily newspaper the 
Argus. The Argus Company is at present installing in Melbourne some of 
the most modern printing machinery, and when fully equipped should be 
in an advantageous position to benefit from the developments that are so 
certain to take place in the area in which it operates. 

Last year I referred to the interest we have in Reveille Newspapers 
Limited, the company owning the weekly paper Reveille for the Weekend 
It is most gratifying to learn that, whereas twelve months ago the paper 
had a sale of over 640,000 copies, the current circulation is in excess of 
1} millions. 


During the year, Mr. Terence Donovan, K.C., M.P., was invited to 4 
seat on the board. 





THe Current YEAR 
There has recently been announced an increase in the price for news- 
print. I am hopeful that if there are no further radical alterations in the 
price during the current year we shall, when next we meet, be considering 
accounts that show another satisfactory year of trading 


I take the opportunity of recording my thanks to the staff for their 
efforts, which have contributed greatly to a successful year. 


The report and accounts with the other items on the agenda were 
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